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6 ELL, we shall know all 
about it when we are 
dead, I suppose,” some- 


one remarked, “so why 
not let the question rest till then ? ” 

Dallas, D.Sc., looked at the speaker 
rather queerly before he asked, ““ Why 
do you say that? It’s a common 
enough assertion, I know, but I 
cannot see your right to make it. 
In fact,” he went on more slowly, “ I 
have strong reasons for believing the 
opposite.” 

‘“* Tell them the story, Dallas,” our 
host said, “for even if you are not 
believed entirely, your reputation 
can stand it.” 

Which was true. 

A party of seven was sitting round 
the table, enjoying the smoke and 
desultory conversation that usually 
follows an informal and purely mas- 
culine dinner. The majority of those 
present were well known in different 
walks of life, but by far the most 
eminent was Doctor Dallas, the foun- 
dation of whose reputation had been 
made by the masterly manner in 
which he had brought to a con- 
clusion an investigation left unfinished 
through the death of a colleague. 
He had at the same time shown his 
modesty by the generous way in 
which he asserted that the whole 
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line of work had been already laid out 
for him in his deceased friend’s notes, 
so that no praise at all was due to 
himself. 

Our host, Doctor Burleigh, was one 
of Dallas’ oldest friends, for they had 
been fellow students, and in close 
association ever since their college 
days. 

“Tell them,” Burleigh repeated, 
and to the others of us he said: 

‘Dallas has a story he has never 
told to anyone but me. He feels 
timorous of injuring his reputation 
for truthfulness, but I really think 
the story should be told.” 

“Perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to tell it,” Dallas said, looking 
round. “It has not been so much 
my reputation for truthfulness as 
for sanity that I have thought of ; 
Burleigh knows that. However, you 
must judge for yourselves when I have 
finished.” 

‘“* Perhaps some of you know that 
I made whatever is my reputation 
in science through a series of in- 
vestigations on the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter, while I was stil! 
a junior assistant in the laboratory 
of my college. The chief of the depart- 
ment there was Doctor Anson, who 
had always been interested in such 
questions as the exact determination 
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of atomic weights, and the bearing of 
these, when determined, on the more 
obscure problems which are partly 
chemical and partly metaphysical. 
Anson was not only an enthusiast, 
but one who imparted his enthusiasm 
to others, and it soon came about 
that not only he, but all his assistants, 
were working heartily with him. 
Junior, even to myself, amongst these 
was Bertram Leascombe, and if ever 
there lived a genius, he was the man ! 
Young though he was, he had not 
only an inexhaustible capacity for 
doing work rapidly and well, but he 
had a quicker and deeper insight into 
the heart of a problem than anyone 
I ever knew: let him but start on an 
investigation and he was its slave 
until he became its master. Often I 
have worked beside him in the labor- 
atory till midnight (for I, too, was 
something of an enthusiast in those 
days) and left him still toiling, and 
found him in his place before anyone 
else the next morning. 

“Unfortunately, his body was not 
so strong as the spirit it contained, and 
a few months of severe work was 
usually followed by physical collapse, 
during which he would fret until he 
was back at work once more. 

‘““He was warned again and again 
and at length the doctors’ predictions 
were verified, for in the middle of a 
lecture to his students, Leascombe fell 
dead. Poor fellow! Not a quarter 
of an hour before we had been talking 
together, and he had laughingly 
assured me that when the research 
then on hand was finished he would 
‘take a real holiday—quite a long 
rest, somewhere far away from all 
this. I have often thought of the 
way he fulfilled his promise. 

“The problem in which he was at 
the time interested was the perennial 
one of the constitution of matter. 
He had told me that he had conceived 
an entirely new plan of attack; one 


which promised most startling results, 
but so fearful was he lest he should 
be laughed at, that not another word 
would he say, even to me, on the 
subject, so his secret died with him. 
His books of laboratory notes com- 
piled during previous years were 
found to have been carefully pre- 
served, but the last one—the one 
containing the key to this latest and 
most important work—seemed to 
have completely vanished. 

“As I was not only his colleague 
but also his closest friend, it was quite 
natural that to me should fall the 
task of arranging his unpublished 
results, which might, by a finishing 
touch here and there, be rendered fit 
for publication. This duty I most 
willingly paid to him, according to 
the best of my ability. But search 
as I might, his experimental results, 
and every hint of the plan on which 
he had worked, in what -proved to 
be his last research, appeared to be 
lost beyond recall. At length I gave 
up the quest as hopeless. My duties 
as scientific and literary executor were 
finished and I returned to my ordinary 
routine. 

‘““i suppose Leascombe must have 
been dead some six months when I 
returned to the laboratory one even- 
ing about eight o’clock. My ordinary 
day’s work was over, but I had 
formed a habit of working there 
late at night. My habit had been 
lately strengthened by the necessity 
of making a series of weighings 
with the greatest possible accuracy. 
For this purpose it was advisable 
to work at night, when no one was 
moving about the building, and 
when the traffic in the streets 
had practically ceased. Once within 
the laboratory I was too busy to 
think of anything but matters im- 
mediately in hand. I can see now that 
this fact must have saved me from 
many a fright. The laboratory was 
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not a good place for a nervous sub- 
ject to spend a night in. It was a 
large, detached building, surrounded 
on three sides by streets which, after 
nightfall, were almost deserted. The 
fourth side was windowless and faced 
on a similar blank wall belonging to 
an adjacent building. None but 
members of the college staff had the 
right to be there after six in the even- 
ing, and the privilege of working later 
was at this time seldom, if ever, 
exercised by anyone but me. The 
building was old, and a flight of 
wooden stairs leading to the base- 
ment was much warped and half 
rotted away. I remember that in the 
following year this stairway collapsed 
while the janitor was running down 
it: parts of the wooden flooring, too, 
had been warped by the heat of the 
recently introduced steam-pipes. 
These pipes, when the fires cooled 
at night, used to make noises which 
least, peculiar. I 
but even 
several occa- 


were, to say the 
have little imagination, 


I was startled on 
sions. 

‘The front door opened into a 
small hall, from which the main stairs 
ascended on the left, whilst on the 
right was the door of the laboratory 
devoted to analytical work, which 
was under my sole charge. It was a 
long, high, and rather narrow room, 
down the middle of which ran a row 
of four large square brick pillars, 
which served at once the double pur- 
pose of supporting the heavily raft- 
ered roof, and the heavy glass and 
wood “ hoods’ around the side walls, 
underneath which all experiments in- 
volving evil-smelling vapours -were 
carried on. The sole illumination at 
night came from gas-jets set rather 
low on each working place, and ar- 
ranged to throw the light downwards 
as much as possible. When but two 
or three of these lights were on, the 
effect of the contorted, waving sha- 
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dows and patches of brilliant light 
was decidedly grotesque. 

‘On the left-hand side of this large 
laboratory were the doors of smaller 
rooms, for use when special work, 
which might require the worker to 
keep himself isolated, was in progress, 
and it was to one of these that I went, 
leaving the door ajar, after lighting 
a gas-jet or two in the main labor- 
atory to enable me to find my way 
about. 

‘““ The balance-room—where the 
chemical-balances, some of which 
were of remarkable delicacy, were 
kept—opened from the end of the 
laboratory opposite to the entrance. 
It was the ‘ holy of holies,’ built in 
such a way as to be as little subject 
to vibrations as was possible, and 
with double self-closing doors for 
the exclusion of fumes which might 
attack the metal parts of the valuable 
balances, for these can be quickly 
rendered useless, not only by un- 
skilful handling, but by noxious 
vapours in the air. 

“On this particular evening I was 
soon immersed in my work, and 
must have remained so for two or 
three hours, when there filtered into 
my sub-consciousness a feeling that 
someone was moving about in the 
main laboratory. I stopped to listen, 
but heard nothing beyond the occa- 
sional cracking and groaning of the 
warped woodwork. Through my 
half-open door I saw vague shadows 
flicker on the wall opposite, but 
could distinguish nothing definite. I 
turned again to my work, from which 
at the moment I could but ill spare 
attention, and dismissed my half- 
formed idea as absurd; but soon it 
returned with redoubled force to my 
mind, how, I can scarcely explain. 

** Resolved to settle the matter, I 
stepped to the door, threw it wide 
open, and looked carefully round the 
laboratory. Sure enough, at the far 
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end, I could distinguish among the 
shadows the figure of a man in the 
act of entering the balance-foodm. 

“For a moment the idea was in 
my mind that it must be one of my 
colleagues, but almost at once I 
rejected the idea as improbable. For 
various reasons it seldom, happened 
that anyone but myself was in the 
laboratory at such an hour : possibly 
I had left the main door open and 
some curious stranger had uncere- 
moniously wandered in from the 
street. Then, like a flash came the 
thought, ‘ A stranger in the balance- 
room—what mischief he may do, 
with or without intention!’ Con- 
cerned. and irritated, I quickly strode 
down the laboratory, and softly en- 
tered the balance-room, allowing the 
doors in succession to close behind 
me. 

“ A single light was burning in the 
room, and sitting in its full glare, his 
head slightly turned from me and 
bent, was the intruder. He had opened 
the glass case of that particular bal- 
ance reserved for the most delicate 
class of work, and was in the act of 
placing something upon one of its 
pans. I was irritated before, but the 
calm impudence of this proceeding 
put a final touch to my temper; 
never a mild one. 

“Here, young man! What the 
deuce are you doing in this building, 
and what do you mean by meddling 
with that balance ? Get out of this 
—and sharp, too, before I call the 
police !’ 

“IT was certainly not prepared for 
what followed. The intruder turned 
slowly towards me with a look of 
mingled astonishment and annoy- 
ance. Then, as he saw that I was the 
speaker, his expression changed to an 
amused smile of recognition—but for 
the expression of his eyes, it would 
have been almost a familiar grin. 

“Instantly I knew him: there 


could be no mistaking the face with 
that white transparent skin and the 
closé black curly hair. “It was Leas- 
combe as I had seen him not twenty 
minutes before he died. Nothing 
was changed but the eyes—eyes 
formerly expressive enough, but now 
with the added look of one who has 
gazed upon Unknown: Things. A 
great knowledge shone in the eyes, 
but not of our material world. 

“It was only for a moment, that 
I saw him. Even as I gazed, dumb- 
founded, his smile faded: an almost 
despairing look came over his face 
—and then he was gone. It was not 
till then that panic seized me. I 
had been astonished, it is true, but 
my feeling was rather one which 
greets a friend whom one has not 
seen for a long time. Now, however, 
a blind fear fell upon me. 

‘** How I got out of the building and 
through the dim deserted streets, and 
into my own bright and warm room 
at home, I confess I do not know. I 
have a faint recollection of shadows 
that leaped out at me asI fled, and of 
a door with which I seemed to 
struggle for hours before it would 
open, while with soft creaks and 
groans weird forms tip-toed over the 
floor to stand at my back, challenging 
me to turn. I remember nothing of 
my flight through the streets save the 
sound of my own boot-heels on the 
empty, ringing pavement. 

“More than one tot of whisky was 
needed to put me on reasonable terms 
with myself, but I finally turned in, 
to wake next morning feeling thor- 
oughly ashamed of my conduct over 
night. I argued with myself that-what 
I thought I had seen was pure delu- 
sion, arising from an _ over-active 
imagination working in undoubtedly 
uncanny surroundings on _ over- 
wrought nerves. But another surprise 
awaited me. 

“I arrived at the laboratory at 
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my usual hour. The janitor remarked 
on the fact that he had found lights 
burning on his arrival an hour before, 
but I. gave him some off-hand reason 
and proceeded to the balance-room, 
the scene of my adventure. 
“Imagine my astonishment when 
I found open on the table as if ready 
to record his latest weighing, Leas- 
combe’s missing notebook! There it 
lay in broad daylight, not a foot from 
where I had seen the figure sitting 
only afew hours before. My entrance 
must have prevented him returning it 
to its hiding-place, wherever that may 
have been, or he intended me to find it. 
“You may say the thing is im- 
possible, but that is a big word. Re- 
member, too, that the room had been 
in constant use since Leascombe’s 
death. It is no unconimon thing to 
leave a notebook in such a place, and 
for that very reason it was my habit 
every evening to collect any books 
left there and return them to their 
owners. No book could have lain 
there, unnoticed by me, for upwards 
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of six months, when others had been 
picked up from the same table, and 
the room looked after every day. 

** Of course, his notes revealed the 
whole plan Leascombe had followed. 
It is hard to say which was greater, 
the novelty of the conception or the 
importance of the results, and I 
deemed myself fortunate in being 
able to carry the work to a conclusion. 
Its publication added greatly to the 
esteem in which my dead friend’s 
memory was held, and laid the founda- 
tions, too, of my own reputation. In 
fact, I may say that of all my subse- 
quent work, the most important has 
been in a large measure the outcome 
of his ideas, and would certainly never 
have been commenced but for his 
intervention on the night I have told 
you of. I hope he is satisfied with 
what I have done. I have never heard 
of his making another appearance, so 
I am led to believe he is content. 

“‘ His was not a spirit to rest while 
a truth remained but half demon- 
strated.” 
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discovered the ideal spot as 
drifting down the 

Thames in a punt on the 
first warm, mild day of spring—a day 
that had tempted him from London. 
He did not set out that morning with 
the intention of searching for the 
ideal habitation, and yet, drifting, he 
had found it, and, somehow, this in- 
cident seemed rather typical of his 
own life. Phillip had hired the punt 
at the pretty little riverside village of 
Silverdale, and then, instead of exert- 
ing himself with the pole, and going 
either up or down the stream with 
some definite intention, as a man 


P* ILLIP DANGERFIELD had 


he was 


should, he allowed the pole to rest on 
its two hooks by the side of the punt, 
piled the cushions to his satisfaction, 


sent the craft into mid-stream with 
a few strokes of the light paddle, then 
reclined on his back among. the 
cushions, one leg thrown across the 
other, with the soft hat drawn down 
over the dreamy eyes, and thus 
he drifted. There was no collision to 
fear; the river belonged to him alone 
that day from Silverdale to Rich- 
mond, if he cared to float so far. 

“First punt I have let this year, 

r, the boatman had said. “I hope 
you'll bring us luck, sir. Bad season 
last summer, sir. Too much rain, and 
cold.” 

“IT trust we'll have better fortune 
during the coming warm weather, 
because I am thinking of taking a 
house somewhere beside the river.” 

“You couldn’t find a pleasanter 
place, sir, than up or down the river 
near Silverdale.” 


C, B. Humble 


** So I have been told, and that was 
the reason I left Paddington this 
morning to see what the neighbour- 
hood was like.” 

** Would you like a man to pole for 
you, sir?” 

“No, thank you,” said Phillip. 
** T’ll just drift down stream for a bit,” 
and then, as has been remarked, he 
paddled out gently to the middle of 
the river. 

“* How far is it to the next lock ? ” 
he cried to the stout boatman on the 
landing. 

** Just a trifle over four miles, sir.” 

“Thanks.” And so the drifting 
began. 

All his life Phillip Dangerfield had 
been drifting. His mother died in 
his infancy: his father when Phillip 
was a lad at school. The father he 
could scarcely remember, and the 
mother not at all. He had _ been 
blessed, or cursed, according to the 
way you look at it, by a quite safe 
income of alittle more than a thousand 
pounds a year, and this drifted inte 
his bank account quarterly, quite in- 
dependent of his own exertions ; un- 
affected, undiminished, unincreased 
by fluctuationson the Stock Exchange, 
or by the rise and fall of landed pro- 
perty. His father, not in the least 
knowing what sort of a man his only 
son would become, had placed his 
money in Consols, and, making no 
stipulations regarding the spending of 
the income, tied the principal up so 
that Phillip could never meddle with 
it, and be tempted to speculate and 
lose it on the Stock Exchange or at 
the races. 
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* DRIFTING, 


Phillip left his University after 


taking an undistinguished degree, 
and became known to his friends as 
rather a dilletante superior person. 
He was a gentle, quiet, interesting 
talker; he dressed well, and no one 
could imagine him doing anything 
strenuously, or even very seriously. 
His comrades, in the professions of 
irt, learning, or literature, quickly 
passed him by into success, or dis- 
appeared from his ken into failure. He 
was neither a success nor a failure ; 
merely a drifter, dawdling between 
two talents which he supposed himself 





HE FOUND THE IDEAL HABITATION.” 


to possess; one a talent: for paint- 
ing,one a talent for writing. He painted 
pretty, but featureless pictures, and 
wrote nice, pleasant books that 
whiled away a reader’s lazy day, but 
left no remembrance in the reader’s 
mind when the volume was finished. 
No painting of his had ever been 
accepted by the Royal Academy, and 
Phillip, like many another, was mildly 
sarcastic when he spoke of that in- 
stitution. He once held an exhibition 
of his own in Bond Street, and a 
celebrated critic had written in an 
important periodical that there were 
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landscapes here which the world 
would not willingly forget, yet the 
world went on and forgot with com- 
plete indifference. 

Phillip used to say that when he 
discovered which of his talents was 
real, he would devote his time to that 
branch of industry, and drop the 
other ; but the two talents seemed to 
amble along, neck and neck, neither 
apparently having the slightest ambi- 
tion to outpace its fellow, and thus 
the comfortable Phillip drifted along 
until, two years before we find him 
lounging in the punt, he had quite 
unexpectedly drifted into his fortieth 
year. 

The shock of finding himself swept 
over the weir, away from the river of 
youth and into the river of middle- 
age, set Phillip thinking. He more 
than suspected that he was a failure. 
If it had not been for the income of a 
thousand pounds which his father had 
left him, he must have disappeared 
from the surface of the society he 
had frequented, for few of his pictures 
had sold, and although his books were 
published, none of them had ever 
come into fame, which fate he had 
placidly credited to the degradation 
of the British Public’s literary tastes, 
the result of reading a halfpenny press 
and succumbing to Limerick com- 
petitions. 

The shock of finding himself forty 
exercised a potent, and what seemed 
to be a permanent, influence upon him. 
He withdrew from his frequented 
haunts, and denied himself the com- 
panionships that had been so pleasant 
to him. Gossips said that his retire- 
ment two years before we find him 
drifting alone in his punt had been 
caused through his rejection by Lady 
Gladys Montreen, whose engagement 
with the aged Lord Malvern was 
announced the day before Danger- 
field disappeared. This was entirely 
untrue, as Lady Gladys herself vehe- 


mently asserted. He had never pro- 
posed to her, and she had never 
thought of him as a possible lover. 
Yet, curiously enough, it was to her 
he had turned for sympathy when 
the appalling fact that he was forty 
had dawned upon him, and instead of 
obtaining sympathy he was received 
by that lady with an unexpected 
acidity, which was not only new, but 
disappointing and unpleasant. Lady 
Gladys had actually laughed at him, 
instead of with him. 

** You dear, deluded man,” she said 
to him, with her customary vivacity, 
yet tinged, as he thought, with just a 
little malice, “‘ you have always been 
forty. It is nothing new, and you 
should not have been surprised that 
you have merely passed the fortieth 
milestone, and that somehow it has 
attracted your attention more than 
other milestones have done. You 
left college at forty, and doubtless 
you were forty when you entered it. 
You have never been young. Every- 
thing you have accomplished has been 
done with the lassitude of forty, and 
now you come to me expecting sym- 
pathy. I tell you quite frankly that 
whatever sympathy I have to spare 
will be reserved for my future hus- 
band, the Earl of Malvern, who is 
further on the frosty side of sixty 
than I am on the sunny side of thirty. 
Oh, you hadn’t read the announce- 
ment of our engagement ? Well, it is 
quite true. Why have you never 
married one of the nice girls you have 
known? It would have been the 
making of you. I know at least half- 
a-dozen who, for a _ brief summer 
season, thought you were in love with 
them, and who suffered a pang, 
doubtless more or less acute, when 
they discovered you meant nothing. 
You have meant nothing all your life. 
Your pictures mean nothing, your 
books mean nothing; you mean 
nothing.” 
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“ Aren’t you a little harsh, Lady 
Gladys ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think so, Phillip Danger- 
field. Someone should have spoken 
to you like this fifteen years ago. 
All those nice girls I have in my mind 
are long since happily married, or 
otherwise, as the case may be. If 
to-day you made up your mind to 
marry, whom should you ask ? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Phillip, disconsolately. 

‘Of course you don’t. The women 
of vour day have now households of 
their own. The younger generation 
regard you as an elderly person. 
They are actually respectful to you— 
think of that!” 

“Oh, some day,” prophesied 
Phillip, ‘‘ I shall meet my ideal.” 

“Yes; there’s just your danger. 
From being too easy-going and com- 
placent for twenty years you will 
suddenly become panic-stricken and 
plunge. You will marry in haste a 
perfectly impossible girl who will have 
caught your erratic fancy by being 
pretty or saucy, or with having a good 
figure, or Lord knows what; but it 
will be some quite unimportant point, 
and then, fearing you will change your 
mind, you will marry her, and after 
that it will be good-bye to Phillip 
Dangerfield.” 

“For a young lady whose engage- 
ment has just been announced, as 
you tell me, you seem to hold very 
pessimistic views regarding marriage.” 

“ Oh, only regarding your marriage, 
Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“How about your 
Gladys ? ” 

The girl—for, in spite of her allusion 
to thirty she was not yet near that 
milestone, as she called it—laughed 
very heartily, and a trifle mockingly. 

“Oh, London admits my marriage 
to be ideal—I think that was your 
word. Lord Malvern is beamingly 
happy, and so am I, as you can see. 


own, Lady 


He has been married -twice before, 
and therefore has no delusions. I 
shall be the Countess of Malvern——”’ 

“But, my dear Gladys, you are 
already a lady of title.”’ 

Lady Gladys drew herself up, as if 
the increased dignity had already 
fallen upon her. In spite of her 
vivacity, she could be very dignified 
when she chose, and her manner now 
rather froze Phillip. 

** There are other things to think of 
besides title,” said Lady Gladys. 
“There is my own personal happi- 
ness, for instance, and a great help to 
happiness is the curing of that tremb- 
ling fit that always came over me when 
the tradesmen’s bills came in. Be- 
sides, I shall not be compelled to 
select a cheap dressmaker in future.” 

Dangerfield was relieved of the 
necessity of making any reply to this 
remark. He knew that the Earl of 
Malvern enjoyed an income of forty 
thousand a year, and, naturally, Lady 
Gladys would not need to worry about 
her expense account after the mar- 
riage ceremony. But at this point the 
amiable, if aged, nobleman shuffled 
up, nodded to Dangerfield, and 
beamed upon Lady Gladys. 

“T’m to take you in to supper, my 
dear,” he said, whereupon the girl 
rose and accepted his arm. They 
went off together, and the ancient 
nobleman had every right to his ex- 
pression of smug satisfaction, for she 
certainly was the most beautiful and 
charming woman in the room. 

Lady Gladys smiled at Dangerfield 
over her shoulder, an enigmatical 
smile that might have meant the 
height of happiness, or almost any- 
thing else. Dangerfield did not go 
down to supper, but left quietly, 
bidding good-bye to no one. He had 
never thought Lady Gladys mer- 
cenary before. She had always con- 
versed with him about art, about 
literature, or travel, or ideals, but 
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‘* I'M TO TAKE YOU TO SUPPER, MY DEAR,’ HE SAID.” 


money was never so much as hinted 
at; yet all the while she must have 
been worrying over the problem of 
paying her bills. There had never 
before been any evidence of that 
hardness which made her last talk 
with him rankle in his mind. His self- 
esteem was wounded to the quick. 
She had practically called him a 
dawdler through life, a person of no 
account, a cumberer of the earth, and 
what she had so vindictively said 
doubtless all the rest of his friends 
thought. He was living in a fool’s 
paradise. He must get away and 
become acquainted with himself. 

He went to Chinon, and took rooms 
on the esplanade, with its line of shady 
trees, and the blue river Vienne flow- 
ing beneath them. When he looked 
out of the window the grinning statue 
of Rabelais seemed to mock him as 


Lady Gladys had done ; but Rabelais 
was not so beautiful, and rather got on 
his nerves after a time. He could 
not write, and he could not paint. 
Great motor-cars came buzzing along 
the avenue, filled with tourists bent 
on seeing the old town and the triple 
castle. The place was alive with 
English and Americans. He had not 
noticed this when he had been in 
Chinon before, but at that ‘time he 
was an easy-going tourist himself. 
So he packed up, and went farther 
afield, down to Nantes, and along the 
single-line railway to its terminus at 
Pornic, then six miles farther to 
Préfailles, on the Bay of Biscay, 
hiring a carriage at the railway 
terminus to take him there. 

He secured a furnished villa in a 
deep garden embowered with flowers 
and foliage, giving a view from his 
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study window out over the Bay of 
Biscay. Here he was free from all 
interference of his countrymen, and 
the writing zest came back to him. 
He lived in Préfailles for nearly two 
years. He had intended to go to the 
South of France for the winter, but 
he stopped on and on in his comfort- 
able villa, and made the amazing dis- 
covery that Préfailles, though so far 
north, possessed a better winter 
limate than Nice or Cannes, because 
the Riviera depends for its warmth 
yn the sun, and when the sun sets the 
fall in temperature is sharp, while at 
Pornic and Préfailles the warmth is 
maintained by the Gulf Stream, and 
there are no rapid changes of tem- 
perature. He was the more amazed 
at this climatic equanimity because, 
being a well-read man, he knew that 
the scientists, after discovering the 
Gulf Stream, had finally abolished it ; 
nevertheless, the winter mildness of 
that coast remained. 

Here was written his book, “‘ Drift- 
ing,” which for some reason which 
the critics have never been able 
adequately to explain became -so 
immensely popular. There was some 
quality init, people said, that appealed 
to the feminine mind, and as women 
are the greatest readers, the book went 
into edition after edition, and his pub- 
lishers were imploring him to write 
another volume while the furore was 
on, which advice he carelessly neg- 
lected. 

A year after he left London, he read 
in a newspaper that came to him every 
day that the Earl of Malvern was 
dead, and this intelligence brought 
Lady Gladys to his memory, from 
which tenement he was congratulating 
himself that he had evicted her. A 
desire to walk down Piccadilly again 
assailed him, but this desire he 
throttled, and began a new book. 
It did not get on very well, though 
he wasted nearly a year on it, and 
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although the Biscayan air is supposed 
to be bracing, and the water of the 
little spring which flows out from its 
rock-carven surroundings on the cliff 
by the sea is known to contain iron 
and other. strengthening minerals, 
and although, like every other in- 
habitant of the little town, he breathed 
the air and drank the water, he at last 
made up his mind that his indolence 
was caused by the relaxing nature of 
his surroundings. He determined to 
return to England, telling himself that 
if he was to write successfully of 
English life he must after all breathe 
the air of England if it was to 
succeed. He must not altogether 
lose touch with his fellows. 

And so, on this bright spring morn- 
ing, we find him drifting down the 
Thames in a punt, until he was roused 
by the sight of a bungalow situated 
near the banks of the river on the 
side farthest from the tow-path, sur- 
rounded by grounds that seemed en- 
tirely secluded. There was a screen 
of trees along the front that almost 
hid the bungalow from the water, and 
then there was the boat-house; and a 
landing platform, made accessible 
from the lawn by a little flight of 
steps. The words “To be Let ” were 
painted on a board facing the river. 

He paddled the punt to the landing, 
tied it there, mounted the steps, and 
inspected the bungalow from the out- 
side. The building covered a good 
deal of ground, because it was very 
roomy, yet but one storey in height. 
It was completely surrounded by a 
wide verandah, and as all the windows 
opened to the floor of this verandah, 
and as they were uncurtained, and 
the villa unfurnished, he had but to 
perambulate the verandah to see 
every room that the house contained. 

The grounds were even more se- 
cluded than he had thought them to 
be from the river. A very high stone 
wall completely shut out the main 
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road, and was continued on either side 
to the edge of the river. As if this 
were not enough completely to shut 
out the property from the rest of the 
world, a dense row of, tall trees 
flanked the wall on the garden side, 
and ran along the river bank as far 
as the boathouse and landing. Danger- 
field estimated that the extent of the 
grounds was not less than five or six 
acres, and they had been well kept. 
There were numerous walks, plenty 
of shrubbery, a well-shaded pergola, 
and promise of flowers later on that 
would rival even the floral lavishness 
in Préfailles. This place would do, he 
said to himself. The wall was thick 
enough and tall enough to intercept 
the noise of motors on the high road, 
and the trees would absorb their dust. 
He hated motors, and in many re- 
spects was not a modern man. Motors 
had driven him away from the ancient 
town of Chinon. 

Poling back to the little village of 
Silverdale, he received directions from 
the boatman that enabled him to find 
the agent who had the letting of the 
bungalow. With them he made all 
arrangements ; gave them the address 
of the storage emporium that for two 
years had taken care of his furniture 
and other .belongings; instructed 
them to engage servants for him, and 
have everything ready by the end of 
a fortnight. Then he went to Oxford 
and spent the intervening fortnight 
in his old college. Since he had re- 
turned from the Continent, he had 
avoided London as if it were a city of 
the plague, visiting none of his clubs, 
none of his old haunts, none of his 
friends. If the thought of Lady 
Gladys intruded now and then, he 
quickly banished it, and smiled rather 
bitterly as he realised that he had 
enacted the role of “* He that will not 
when he may.” 

The first year of Lady Gladys’ 
widowhood had passed, and he fre- 


quently saw her name in the society 
columns of the fashionable papers. 
He had hoped that his own where- 
abouts would remain unchronicled in 
the Press, but in this he was dis- 
appointed. Someone had given the 
secret away; the agents, probably, 
who wished to show that Silverdal 
was rising in popularity among im- 
portant people. It struck him as an 
interesting coincidence that the para- 
graph about the Countess of Malvern 
should appear following the one re- 
ferring to himself. 

“Phillip Dangerfield, author of 
* Drifting,’ has returned to England 
after a two years’ sojourn on the 
Continent. He has taken for the 
summer a lovely place named ‘La 
Recluse,’ on the banks of the Thames, 
two miles down the river from Silver- 
dale. ‘La Recluse’ is supposed to 
occupy part of the site of the ancient 
monastery of that name, and its high 
walls are reputed to be the only re- 
maining vestiges of the monastery, 
showing here and there traces of 
Norman arches, alleged to have been 
part of -the cloisters.” 

Then, directly underneath, he read : 

‘* The Countess of Malvern is having 
her yacht fitted up at Southampton, 
for a cruise along the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, from Concarneau, in 
Southern Brittany, to Arcachon, south 
of Bordeaux. There are numercus 
harbours between Concarneau and 
Arcachon, but the evil reputation of 
the Bay of Biscay has hitherto pre- 
vented it from being a favourite 
cruising field for our yachtsmen, and 
perhaps this is why the Countess of 
Malvern has invited no guests to 
accompany her.” 

“What a strange coincidence!” 
mused Dangerfield as he read. “If I 
had stopped at Préfailles I should 
very likely have met her, and yet, 
after all, I should have fled if I had 
known.. A man cannot ignore a girl 
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when she is worried over her dress- 
maker’s bills, and then seek her out 
when her income is that of a successful 
brewer.” 

Phillip Dangerfield was not yet cut 
off from the worid, for he read with 
avidity every morning on his wide 
verandah the columns in the news- 
paper that dealt with society’s doings, 
and thus learned the whereabouts of 
many of his old friends. A week 
after he had seen those two para- 
graphs in conjunction, he was 
astonished to read : 

‘“‘ The physician of the Countess of 
Malvern has forbidden her ladyship 
to take the cruise she had intended, 
round the Brittany coast and down 
along the Bay of Biscay to Spain. 
In her ladyship’s state of health— 
she has been living in retirement 
since her bereavement over a year 
ago—her physician has advised a 
mild climate and quiet rest in Eng- 
land during the summer, recom- 
mending Silverdale, on the Thames. 
The Countess has made an exchange 
with Lord Silverdale, and will occupy 
his beautiful old Manor House that 
voyagers on the Thames have always 
admired. Lord Silverdale will take a 
bachelor’s party to Norway in the 
Countess of Malvern’s yacht, one of 
the largest and most. superbly ap- 
pointed pleasure craft in the Cowes 
Squadron.” 

** Well, I’m blessed !’’ murmured 
Dangerfield to himself. “It looks as 
if Providence were determined to 
throw us together once more. I 
wonder where Silverdale Manor House 
is? I must catch a glimpse of it in 
to-day’s walk.” 

After all, man is but a simple 
creature at best, and often attributes 
to Providence events with which 
Providence has nothing whatever to 
do. 

A week passed, then he recognized 
her at once as, after unlocking the 


door in the wall, he stepped out into 
the high road. At this point the 
thoroughfare was narrow as a country 
lane, which it much resembled. On 
either side were high walls, and on 
either side, behind the walls, rose tall 
trees, whose tops interlaced in the 
upper air. Towards London the road 
bent away from the river, and dis- 
appeared, but in the Silverdale direc- 
tion there stretched a long avenue, 
flecked with patches of sunshine that 
filtered through the tree-tops. 

Lady Gladys was walking under the 
trees in the middle of the road, for 
it was so narrow that there were no 
side paths. Phillip stood transfixed, 
watching her approach. The picture 
of her that had remained in his mind 
was of a fashionable lady, arrayed in 
all the splendour of a Parisian gown, 
looking scornfully at him, or pa- 
thetically, he was not sure which, 
over her white and shapely shoulder 
as she walked away with the old 
nobleman who was to be her husband. 
Now she was dressed as simply as a 
country girl who had never so much 
as heard of Paris, all in white serge, 
which somehow, more effectually than 
any other costume, showed her dainty 
slimness, her charm and grace of 
motion. She came towards him 
soundlessly, now in the shade, now 
in the sunshine, and reminded him 
of a nun he had seen in a Spanish 
convent he had been permitted to 
visit, walking with bowed head in the 
long cloisters, alternating between the 
light of the archways and the gloom 
of the shadow cast by the pillars. 

Phillip stood still by the arched 
doorway of the monastery wall, and 
watched with conflicting emotions 
the approaching figure. After all, he 
was an imaginative man, inclined to 
be fanciful, a dreamer with a touch 
of romance despite the silver dust 
which the last two years had sprinkled 
over his dark hair. His mind was a 
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builder-up of mythical people who 
probably did not exist in reality any- 
where upon this earth. He remem- 
bered that he had known two Lady 
Gladyses, and now became conscious 
_ that a third, differing from either of 
the others, walked this quiet road 


second Lady Gladys had shocked him 
more than he cared to admit, and had 
rudely shaken the foundations of that 
conceit in him which had flatteringly 
persuaded him that he understood 
women. She had become harsh and 
suddenly unsympathetic. Now it was 











“ NOW IT WAS A THIRD LADY GLADYS THAT DREW NEARER AND NEARER TO HIM.” 


with a new dignity, grace, and charm, 
which appealed to the artist part of 
him. The first Lady Gladys had been 
bright, cheerful, friendly, a pleasant 
companion, and an intelligent listener 
rather than a brilliant talker. The 
brief glimpse he had received of a 


a third Lady Gladys who slowly was 
coming nearer and nearer to him, 
walking meditatively with eyes on 
the ground like the nuns in the long 
cloisters. Lady Gladys had never 
lost her dignity even in the most 
vivacious moments of her first 
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acquaintance with him, and now this 
dignity was still with her, but some- 
how chastened and subdued, as if she 
were one who had passed through fire 
that had burnt away the dross and 
left only the pure metal. 

“Lady Gladys,” he said, stepping 
out from the shadow of the Norman 
doorway. 

She looked up calmly, showing no 
surprise at his salutation, neither, he 
was reluctantly compelled to admit, 
any sign of recognition. 

‘“T am the Countess of Malvern,” 
she said, coldiy, as if addressing a 
stranger who had made a mistake in 
identity. She had not stopped in 
her leisurely way, but before her eyes 
sank to the ground again, they caught 
one glimpse of that kindly smile on 
Dangerfield’s lips which she remem- 
bered so well in the days gone by, 
and when he spoke, it was very 
gently, with no intimation of protest 
against the coldness with which his 
advance was received. 

“Tt is always as Gladys Montreen, 
and not as the Countess of Malvern 
that you have lingered in my mind.” 

Voice and smile combined arrested 
her. She stopped and turned, a 
visible reluctance reproaching her 
weakness. She was now facing the 
direction from which she had come, 
and looked not at him, but past him 
at the long avenue of trees. 

“It surprises me to know that I 
remained in your mind under any 
name.” 

‘“* Oh, I tried hard enough to dismiss 
you, and sometimes succeeded for a 
day—oftener, perhaps, for an hour.” 

She opened her lips to reply, as he 
thought, but no sound came from 
them. Suddenly all colour left her 
face, which became a mask of white 
terror. She tried to cry out, but 
could not; tried to move, but was 
held fast as in the clutches of a night- 
mare. Her trembling hands rose to 
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her frightened eyes, as if to shut out 
some horrible danger from which she 
could not escape. He flashed a 
glance behind him, and saw that Pro- 
vidence had allowed him but one 
moment in which to act. With aswift 
sweep of the arm he grasped the girl, 
and flung her backwards under the 
arch against the stout oaken door the 
monks had made. The sound of the 
impact seemed like a sharp clap of 
thunder. 

“Oh, heaven,” he cried. “Intrying 
to save her life I have killed her! ” 

He found himself in an impenetrable 
cloud of dust. The huge automobile, 
so recklessly driven, had passed un- 
heeding, tearing on towards London. 
The pungent dust caught him by the 
throat, and for a few strangling 
seconds he thought he would be 
smothered. Helplessly his hands tried 
to beat it away from his face. 

“Gladys ! Gladys!’ he cried, when 
he could breathe once again. “* Where 
are you? Havel hurt you?” 

**No, no,’’ came the voice of the 
girl. “I am quite all right. Where 
are you? Did it strike you? ” 

*“No; but that is no credit to the 
chauffeur. He was actually looking 
over his shoulder as he tore down this 
narrow way at fifty miles an hour. 
The huge brute of a machine seemed 
to occupy the whole roadway.” 

He groped his way through the 
blinding dust to the arch. His body 
moved by mere strength of will, for 
his heart seemed to have stopped. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, as the 
thinning dust enabled her to see him. 
“How pale you are! That flying 
juggernaut has struck you.” 

** No,” he assured her, “ it is noth- 
ing serious—merely a fright. My 
heart has stopped, that’s all, and I 
suppose if it doesn’t begin going before 
an hour is past, the case may be 
serious. I shall have to see a physi- 
cian about it.” 
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‘I can cure you!” she cried con- 
fidently, and her face lit up with that 
ecstacy of expression which he had 
seen in it three or four years before. 
She drew down his head towards her, 
and kissed him on the lips. 

“You have saved my 
whispered. 

“| thought 4 had killed you, fling- 
ing you against the door with such 
reckless force.” 

“Tt was that or oblivion,” she 
cried, “‘ and because of it now we are 
here together. Is your heart beating 
again ?” 

“Yes; but I still feel a trifle faint, 
and I think a repetition of the re- 
medy——”’ 

She laughed merrily, quite as in the 
ante-Countess days, and kissed him 
three or four times. 

*“Now,” she said, 
covered ? ”’ 

“Quite,” he replied joyously. 

“Then unlock this door, dismiss 
your servants, send them off for the 
day- anywhere. I shall continue my 
walk, and return here within half an 
hour. If there is no one in the road, 
I shall push open this monastery door. 
You poor boy! You should have 
taken a hint from the former occupier 
of this place, and seen to it that no 
woman was allowed to enter. Those 
monks were wise.” 

‘*“Indeed, they were not,” cried 
Dangerfield. “‘It seems to me life 
is just beginning, and they knew 
nothing of life at all.” 

The Countess laughed again. 


life,” 


she 


“are you re- 


All 


severity had left her, and he began - 


to think he was seeing Gladys number 
four. She waved him a lightsome 
au revoir, and passed on down the 
London road. He unlocked the 
door, and going up to the bungalow 
met his valet coming from the 
house. 

‘*Mr. Dangerfield,” said the man 


“there is a regatta at Silverdale to- 
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day, and the other servants have 
asked me to see you, and, if possible, 
obtain permission——” 

“Quite right, quite right,” cried 
the overjoyed Dangerfield, amazed at 
the coincidence. “Take my large 
boat, and get off at once.” 

“Oh, sir,” protested the man, 
‘we did not expect to leave till after 
lunch.” 

** Never mind lunch ; [’ll look after 
myself. Here’s some money. Divide 
it among the rest, and see that you 
enjoy yourselves, and stop as late as 
you like.” 

He sat impatiently on the verandah 
until the party had disappeared up 
the river; then hurried down to the 
door in the wall, and admitted the 
Countess, who told him, laughing, 
that she had not the courage to push 
open the door, but had waited under 
the arch till he should come and escort 
her to the bungalow. Locking the 
door securely, he walked by her side 
up the gravelled path. 

She seated herself on the verandah 
in a cane rocking-chair that he had 
arranged with cushions for her com- 
fort. 

*“Now, then,” she commanded, 
“draw up that hassock to my feet, 
and sit down there. Take my hand, 
and listen to me. I have much to 
say to you.” 

He obeyed with alacrity, but, 
nevertheless, felt a man-like pang of 
regret that she had made such a 
request, especially as the action she 
indicated had been one he had just 
intended to take; but she forestalled 
him, as his valet had forestalled him 
a few moments before. This struck 
him as strange and unusual, and he 
vaguely hoped that everything was 
not going to be made too easy for him. 

** After all, man is the pursuer,” he 
said to himself, and the girl laughed, 
as if he had spoken his thought 
aloud, and from the dancing 
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expression of her eyes he feared he 
had done so. 

“‘ Judging from your book, Phillip, 
which I read with amazement and 
vivid interest—indeed, much as I 
thought of you, I never imagined you 
capable of such work—well, as I was 
saying, judging by that, the two 
years since last we met, have done 
their work. You are no longer the 
dilly-dallying creature you were then.” 

“I should hope not,” said Phillip, 
squeezing her hand, which pressure 
she returned. 

‘I prophesied, you remember, that 
you would succumb to some bold 
creature in punishment for the heart- 
aches your own trifling had caused. 
Now the hour has come, and you 
have admitted the enemy within your 
gates. You don’t mind my speaking 
to you with the utmost frankness, do 
you, Phillip ?” 

“Oh, no; not at all—not at all,” 
he stammered. 

I don’t believe in 


“ That’s right. 
shilly-shallying in a man of your age. 
You must be forty-three at least.” 

“No, I am only forty-two.” 

“Have you been away only two 


”° 


years ? 

“ That’s all.” 

“Oh, I thought it was longer. 
Very well, now we come to the crucial 
point. You must do something to 
show you are not the man you were— 
that the lesson I taught you the 
evening you went away has done its 
work. What proof have you to offer 
that this change has been effected ? ” 

“Well, you know, Gladys, there is 
the book you have just instanced. 
Doesn’t that prove anything ? ” 

The Countess of Malvern shrugged 
her shoulders slightly, and made a 
little grimace of dissatisfaction. 

“Oh, the book !”* she cried. “ Yes, 
the book may be handed in as corrobo- 
rative evidence, if you like, and, I 
suppose, will be accepted by the 
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court. There was another book I read 
a while ago—let me see, what was its 
title ? Oh, yes—‘ The Second Oppor- 
tunity of Mr. Somebody.’ As I re- 
member, he made a complete failure 
of his second opportunity, which is 
exactly what you would expect of a 
man. Now, Mr. Dangerfield, what 
are you going to do with your second 
opportunity ? ” 

She stopped swaying back and 
forth in her rocking-chair, leaned for- 
ward with manifest eagerness, and 
gazed earnestly at him until he felt as 
if he were being hypnotized. 

‘“* My second opportunity ? ” he re- 
peated. “If you believe me that I 
am not a fortune-hunter, I shail ask 
you to marry me. That is what I 
shall do with my second opportunity.” 

The girl sprang up from her chair 
with an undisguised cry of triumph. 

“Do you know,” she cried, “I 
thought I should have to propose to 
you myself? Very well, let us go.” 

““Go where ?” 

“Why, go and get married, of 
course. Where else ?” 

“But, my dear, you cannot; you 
must——”’ 

He also had risen to his feet, and 
stammered like a man with an impedi- 
ment in his speech. 

** We cannot be married out of hand 
in this fashion? There must be a 
special licence, and even that will 
take a day or two.” 

He wished to be fair to this fascinat- 
ing creature, yet nevertheless, he felt 
himself being hustled, as he was an 
hour before by that speed-limit ignor- 
ing automobile. He was being made 
to act without thinking, and, to a 
person of his leisurely habits, this was 
slightly annoying. 

The girl brushed away all difficul- 
ties with supreme nonchalance. 

** Of course, you see, I had made up 
my mind to all that has happened. I 
saw the clergyman, and have made 
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all arrangements with him. He is 
waiting for us in the old church. A 
special licence can be bought by a 
woman as well as by a man. I 
secured one last week.”’ 

“Oh, very well,” he replied, “ that 
puts a different complexion on the 
situation. Let us go.” 

He took her hand, and they walked 
together along the garden to the 
monk’s door, which he unlocked. She 
smiled upon him with so much affec- 
tion that the sense of uneasiness at 
the speed at which he was being 
carried along, left him. Somehow, 
the idea of speed was vaguely troub- 
ling him. The whole world seemed 
to be going too fast—to be whirling 
round quicker than was its custom. 
After throwing open the door, he 
hesitated on its threshold. 

‘““What are you afraid of?” she 
asked. ‘“ Aren’t you coming?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but I should like 
to be certain there are no automobiles 
on the road.” 

“Oh, the road is quite clear,” she 
assured him, looking up and down, 
and so he stepped out beside her, and 
thus to the middle of the road, but 
scarcely had he done so when with 
a shriek she flung her arms around 
his neck, and, peering about him to 
discover the cause of her panic, he 
saw bearing down upon them the 
same automobile at the same speed, 
with the same careless chauffeur look- 
ing over his shoulder instead of 
attending to what was on the road 
ahead of him. Gladys, in an ecstasy 
of fear, had pinioned his arms by 
his side, clinging to him, holding him 
helpless, as a drowning person dooms 
his would-be rescuer. Thenext instant 
they were both drowned together 
under the wheels of the machine, 
and yet he knew he was not killed 
outright, whatever was the fate of 
his companion. Once more he was 


enveloped in the smothering dust ; 
once more his hands beat helplessly, 
to clear it away, and leave some 
pure air to breathe. 

“Gladys! Gladys! Gladys!” he 
shouted. 

“Yes, Phillip, yes,’ she answered. 

“ Are you alive, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, and you will live, too!” 

Her voice seemed to clear away the 
choking dust, and he saw that he 
was in bed in his own room, and 
Gladys, with no laughter now on 
her lips, standing beside him, her 
cool fingers delightfully soothing his 
brow. The voice that a moment 
before he felt so strong was now but 
a weak whisper. 

** What has happened ? ” he whis- 
pered. “I’m all confused.” 

“You mustn’t speak,” she said. 
“You have been ill, but are now on 
the road to recovery. The doctor is 
very cheerful about you.” 

“Til? You mean I was 
by that second accursed 
mobile ? ” 

“Yes, you were hurt by the first 
automobile. There was no second, 
except in your dream.” 

““How—how long:have I been here?”’ 

“Hush, you mustn’t talk. Go to 
sleep.” 

** But, tell me, tell me, how long ? ” 

** To-morrow. will be two weeks.” 

“* And—and—have I been talking 
and raving ?” 

In spite of herself, a deep flush 
overspread the fair face of the Coun- 
tess. 

“You're talking too much now,” 
she said. 

** What did I say in my delirium ? ” 

“Nothing that mattered,” said the 
Countess, “‘ because no one heard you 
but myself. I have been your nurse, 
and you must obey me. Go to sleep 
at once,” and she placed her cool 
hand over his eyes. 
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O the casual tourist or passer- 
by, Malta presents itself as a 
long, narrow  island—stony 
and treeless—but noticeable 

for its magnificent harbours, and from 

the fact of its commanding position 
between three continents—Europe, 

Asia and Africa. 

But to the sojourner on its shores 
it assumes a very different aspect. To 
him—or her—this light-hearted, car- 
nivalesque little island is a most 
fascinating place: compact, of many 
attractions, and by no means devoid 
of beauty. For, in addition to the 
charming gardens and orange groves 
in the interior, the coast ‘in divers 
parts is sculptured into bays and 
headlands, some of which are so very 
picturesque that they furnish a strik- 
ing instance of the fine effects which 
nature can produce out. of slender 
means when she sets her mind to it. 
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Moreover, the glamour of an im- 
memorial past clings to the whole 
island, which is a veritable treasure 
house of art and romance, and from 
end to end is rich in memories 
and historic associations. Foremost 
among the latter are its being the 
home of the Knights of St. John 
—whose Order was such a remarkable 
outgrowth of medieval chivalry 
and its connection with both the 
Old and New Testament. For the 
Phoenicians, after they were expelled 
from Canaan by Joshua, settled there; 
and in Apostolic times it was on a 
little islet off the Northern coast that 
St. Paul was shipwrecked during his 
missionary labours along the shores of 
the, Mediterranean, which was then, 
as it still is, the basin of the world— 
its largest and greatest sea. 
Meantime, as regards the climate 
during a considerable portion of the 
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vear—namely, from November till 
May, it is nearly perfect. * During 
the intervening months the air is 
delightfully crisp and fresh without 
being cold, and the atmosphere is so 
very clear and elastic that while it 
invigorates physically, it likewise 
begets that pleasant feeling of enjoy- 
ing life which is so much desiderated 
but so difficult to obtain. On this 
account, for those who are unable 
to grapple with the bitter winds and 
ever-recurring fogs of an English 
winter, Malta is a delightful place 
of sojourn; and I have no doubt 
that ere long it will become a 
recognised health resort during the 
rigorous season. Indeed, the wonder is 





* In summer the reverse is the case—and 
owing to the trying hot winds which then pre- 
vail there, everybody who can rushes away 
to some cooler spot. 


it has not done so already, as in 
addition to the climatic effects alluded 
to, there is so much to amuse and 
cheer the visitor from a social point 
of view that no one could possibly 
feel dull there; and judging from 
ocular demonstration, no one ever 
does! On the contrary, the spirit of 
the place is so essentially demiurgic 
that directly you arrive at Valetta— 
the gay little capital—you feel its 
spell, and at once realise that amuse- 
ment is the staple occupation of life, 
summum bonum. 

As to the appearance of the capital, 
although with its palaces, its churches 
and its picturesque stair-like streets, 
it is striking and interesting at all 
times, it is certainly at night that it 
looks best, and its most distinctive 
features are in evidence. For when 
the streets are crowded with a motley 
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throng of all ae (conspicu- . 
ous among them being British soldiers 

and sailors), and when the shops are 
open and brilliantly lighted, with 
numbers of people sitting outside 
the cafés, laughing and chatting gaily, 
and the band is playing in the Square 


opposite the Governor’s palace—the 
whole scene, in colour, form, and 
design, looks so utterly foreign that 
it is difficult to believe it is a 
British possession, which, notwith- 
standing the distance separating 
it from England, is so closely con- 
nected with it. However, that is all 
so much the better. For variety is 
certainly a pleasant counterpoise to 
monotony. And the charm con- 
tained in contrast is almost as great 
as that which attaches to mystery 
itself. 

One of the most favourite evening 
resorts of the town is ““The Barraccas,” 


which stands on the highest ramparts 
and looks specially well by night. These 
Barraccas, which are arcades open to 
the sky, and surrounded by stately 
arches, were erected as promenades 
for the Knights of St. John in A.D. 
1661. The view from the upper Bar- 
racca over the Grand Harbour and 
Bighi Bay, etc., is considered to be 
one of the most imposing in Europe, 
and is certainly remarkably fine. At 
an easy distance from this, and at the 
end of the Strada Mercanti, is a 
curiosity called the Chapel of Bones, 
which is well worth seeing. And if 
you could divest your mind of its 
antecedents and the ghastly materials 
of which it is composed, you would 
admit their arrangement to be 
most felicitous, and not without a 
certain weird beauty that is very 
eftective. 

During winter and spring—which 
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CHAPEL OF BONES, 


constitute the season at Valetta— 
one of its greatest attractions is the 
number of pleasant excursions to be 
made from it, and of interesting scenes 
to be visited—some of thelatter being 
of such extreme antiquity that as 
you approach them they seem to loom 
before you like spectral visions of the 
shadowy and undated past. The 
two most remarkable of these are 
Hagiar Kim (which means “ stone of 
veneration’) and the Mnaidra—the 
former being remains of a Cyclopean 
building said to be of Pheenician 
origin and intended for the worship 
of Baal. This ancient temple is cer- 
tainly most interesting in all its 
details; and though time, with its 
inexorable methods, has laid it low, 
it has likewise so touched it with the 
pathos of decay that you feel, when 


gazing at its broken pillars and fallen 
slabs, that it is a veritable tragedy in 
stone—and one, too, that takes the 
mind back to an almost prehistoric 


world. For we are told that with 
the exception of the Bible record, 
authentic history only occupies the 
page for a little over three thousand 
years, and the date assigned to Hagiar 
Kim is 1500 B.c. About a quarter of 
a mile from Hagiar Kim there are 
the remains of a somewhat similar 
edifice—a temple dedicated toAéscula- 
pius known as the “ Mnaidra.” And 
it is a noteworthy fact that these two, 
together with the megalithic remains 
still existing at the island of Gozo, 
are quite unlike anything that has 
as yet been found in any other part 
of the world. As regards the suburbs 
of Valetta, they are many and 
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various, some being pretty and all of 


them curious. Imprimis, Verdala 
Palace, which is about seven miles 
from the town, is well worthy of a 
visit ; and as it stands on high ground, 
the stately building, with its gardens 
and grounds, looks most imposing as 
you approach it. Adjoining it is the 
Boschetto—a favourite place for pic- 
nics—being planted: with lemon, 
orange and other trees, which in 
addition to rendering the place beauti- 
ful, are useful as well, and afford a 
grateful shade even on the hottest 
days. But all the gardens in Malta, 
being surrounded by high stone walls, 
make no show, so to say, and lie so 
completely out of sight, that you 
would pass them by unnoticed unless 
previously made aware of their exis- 
tence. Nevertheless, though these 
walls add greatly to the stony ap- 
pearance of the island, and detract 
much from its picturesqueness, they 
are necessary evils. For without 
their protection the trees which they 


shelter would all be blown down by 
the strong winds which prevail at 
certain seasons of the year. 

It is said that a city which is set 
upon a hill cannot be hid. Thus Citta 
Vecchia—the former capital of Malta 
—though now superseded by the 
modern Valetta, still holds its own 
by virtue of its situation, and be- 
cause of its evidence of Roman 
occupation, and many other historic 
associations. Besides, it was founded 
B.C. zoo. Cicero mentions it and 
gives it the name of Melita (by which 
Malta has so long been known), and 
though its glory has now departed, it 
is still a city of stately palaces and 
crumbling fortifications, where are to 
be found Greek, Roman, and Cartha- 
genian ruins as well as Phcenician 
tombs. 

Among the many famous sights at 
and near Valetta, the Addolorata 
Cemetery holds a prominent place. It 
is approached through an avenue of 
firs; and with its elegant little 
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church, its many monumental chapels, 


and its picturesque grounds, inter- 
sected by pretty woodland paths, 
shaded by cypress and fir trees, the 
scene has as little of the mournful 
suggestiveness of an ordinary church- 
yard as Pére la Chaise. Addolorata, 
too, ranks among the finest cemeteries 
in Europe—and with reason. For, in 
addition to its size, the burying ground 
is full of incident and variety, and so 
beautifully planted here and there that 
it presents a most striking coup dail. 
On the 2nd of November each year 
—All Souls’ Day—a feast to the dead 
is celebrated there; the grounds are 
illuminated with thousands of lamps, 
and a vast concourse of relatives and 
friends convene to pray for the souls 
of the departed. The wreaths, crosses, 
and floral offerings which they bring, 
when irradiated by the lamps, have a 
very fine effect, and to the visitor 
who sees it for the first time, the 
whole scene is not only highly spec- 
tacular but unique. 

A typical Maltese village called 


Crendi must also be mentioned. For 
though with its flat-roofed stone 
cottages, narrow streets and unre- 
markable church (the bells of which 
ring continuously) it has no beauty 
to recommend it, a certain amount 
of interest attaches to it from the 
place having been in past ages the 
scene of a terrible earthquake which 
swallowed up all its inhabitants. 
Many evidences of this fatal con- 
vulsion of nature still remain—and 
there is a place close at hand called 
the Makkuba, a word which signifies 
in the Maltese language “overturned.”’ 
This quaint little spot lies in a hollow, 
thickly covered by a tangled growth 
of carob and pomegranate, through 
which, however, the stately bamboo 
raises its plume here and there, and 
thus imparts a sort of oriental aspect 
to the place, which is very striking. 

But it is a noticeable fact that in 
many of the sights and scenes of 
present-day Malta an Eastern ele- 
ment is discernible, which, is a 
charm in itself, and which by thus 
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connecting the past with the present, 
invests the latter with much addi- 
tional interest. 

But while each of the places 
described forms an attractive objec- 
tive point for a walk or drive—and 
there are many others—the pleas- 
antest of all the excursions to be 
made from Valetta is to the island 
of Gozo. The little voyage thither 
occupies an hour and a half, and on a 
fair day with a cloudless sky overhead, 
and the sun gleaming brightly on the 
sapphire waters of the Mediterranean, 
a more enjoyable one could scarcely 
be imagined. -Indeed, as you feel 
yourself gliding over that shining sea, 
you are conscious of experiencing a 
perfectly new sensation as you look 
around you. For owing to the play 
of light and shade, and the vivid, 
many-hued glow peculiar to the 
climate, the whole scene is lifted high 
above the common-place and invested 
with that sense of remoteness from 
ordinary things to which the subtleties 
of atmosphere in this region so often 
give birth. Thus the transit in ques- 
tion seems all too short—and you 
soon see the wonderful little island 
rising before you where, according to 
tradition,* Calypso cast her spell over 
Ulysses with such potency that by 
the magnetism of her presence she 
caused him to forsake his wife and 
neglect his home duties shamefully. 
How he managed to pass his time in 
a damp grotto passes comprehension ; 
and from a twentieth century point 
of view the monotony of life in a sea- 
cave, separated from the rest of the 
world by distance and other alienat- 
ing causes, would quench the most 
ardent affection ever conceived in the 
heart of man. However, it is presum- 
able that the Greek mind of nearly 
three thousand years ago was of a 
different complexion from that of 





* Tradition also affirms that the Hyperia of 
Homer was the ancient name of Malta. 
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to-day ; and then there is the society 
of a Goddess to be taken into con- 
sideration, which no doubt made all 
the difference in the world to the 
susceptible wanderer ! 

The capital of Gozo is Victoria 
(formerly Rabato), which occupies 
such an elevated position that a good 
general view of the island can be 
obtained from it. The soil of Gozo 
is much more fertile than that of 
Malta—and produces such an abun- 
dant supply of fruit that it is like 
another Hesperides. This island can 
boast, too, of a hill 7oo feet high ; 
on its eastern side the cliff scenery is 
extremely fine; and there are very 
ancient megalithic remains scattered 
about here and there—notably , the 
ruins of the Giants’ Tower, or Gigan- 
tua, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to Hagiar Kim, only said to 
be much older. But from my point 
of view the interest of the island cul- 
minates in the wonderful stalactite 
cavern near Caccia on the eastern 
coast, which claims to be the finest 
of the kind on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The roof, floor and 
sides of this remarkable cave are 
thickly covered with stalactites, sta- 
lagmites, and paniforms, some of 
which, being of snowy whiteness, 
and gleaming with a pearly light, are 
so beautiful, and exercise such a 
strange fascination over the mind, 
that while wandering among them 
you feel as if you were gazing at a 
stereotyped fairy tale. 

Thus Malta is a specially attractive 
health resort during the seasons when 
balmy air and bright skies are not 
to be had elsewhere, and when all 
things are taken into consideration— 
its position as a link between England 
and other parts of the world, and its 
three thousand years of history to 
look back upon—the little island may 
truly be said to stand alone figur- 
atively as wel! as literally. 





THE PRUDENCE OF PRISCILLA 


By JASPER GRANT. 


Illustrated by C. K. Humble 


HE luxurious saloon carriage on 
the early Devonshire express 
contained but few passengers. 
The season was early Novem- 

ber, and even the more belated holiday- 
makers had returned to their routine 
of business or domestic responsibilities. 


In addition, it was a day little likely 
to tempt abroad anyone who was 
not compelled by necessity to venture 


out. A cold, continuous rain beat 
against the windows so fiercely as to 
obscure from the passengers anything 
but the merest glimpse of the country 
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through which they were passing so 
rapidly. 

Priscilla Hervey turned with a 
sigh from a study of rain-blurred land- 
scape, allowing her glance to wander 
down the comfortable compartment, 
hoping to discover in her fellow- 
travellers a more interesting subject 
for contemplation than was afforded 
by the scene without. Priscilla had 
reached the conclusion of the book 
she had been reading, which now 
lay on the seat beside her, and she 
wondered how she should pass the 
time that must elapse before her 
train reached the terminus. She was 
realising acutely the truth of the say- 
ing which credits early rising with 
creating a sense of virtue in the fore- 
noon and one of sleepiness in the 
afternoon. During her drive to the 
station in the early morning she 
had thought with pity, even with 
scorn, of the slumbering household 
she had left behind her; at ten 
o’clock, breakfast-time seemed to have 
retreated into the period of forgotten 
episodes, and now, although it was 
barely noon, she felt conscious of the 
ennut that was rapidly engendering 
sleepiness. 

She regarded with a fellow-feeling 
the elderly gentleman who, in a com- 
fortable corner, was completing the 
slumber necessarily disturbed by his 
early start on the morning express. 
Then Priscilla’s glance wandered to 
the handsome couple whose absorp- 
tion in each other’s society caused 
her lips to curve in that superior, 
amused manner with which modern, 
fancy-free young women are apt to 
regard their more sentimental fellow- 
beings; yet there was no trace of 
scorn or cynicism in her smile; in- 
deed it added a quaint winsome- 
ness to a face which in repose was 
apt to appear too calm and dignified, 
and its spontaneity awakened an in- 
voluntary, answering smile on the 
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countenance of a young man who for 
some time past had been studying 
his attractive neighbour. 

Thus it happened that Priscilla’s 
long-lashed eyes, sweeping across to 
the other side of the carriage, looked 
squarely into those of Reginald 
Gordon precisely as they twinkled 
with that sympathetic smile. In an 
instant Priscilla’s gaze, cool, dignified, 
and apparently unconscious, was di- 
rected at the window by Reginald’s 
side ; then it passed back casually to 
the slumbering passenger, rested a 
moment on the absorbed young couple, 
and so to her own immediate surround- 
ings again. Yet, despite this display of 
self-possession, the young man noted 
an added touch of colour on cheeks 
and brow that somewhat discounted 
any frigidity of expression, while 
before Priscilla’s mental vision per- 
sisted a pair of dark, humorous, grey 
eyes, bearing not a hint of imperti- 
nence, but rather an honest, undis- 
guised approval. Even those strong 
characteristics of prudence and pro- 
priety which had descended to Pri- 
scilla through generations of Puritan 
ancestors could not wholly check a 
little glow of gratification aroused by 
the obvious admiration. True, Pri- 
scilla was accustomed to the un- 
questioned homage of every man of 
her acquaintance, but their worship 
was distinguished by a certain air of 
diffidence and humility, which proved 
how admirably Priscilla’s name har- 
monised with her character and de- 
meanour. This placing of the young 
woman upon a pedestal, as it were, 
was quite absent from the sentiment 
expressed in Gordon’s smile, which 
seemed to convey a spirit of good 
comradeship as well as frank ap- 
proval. The girl’s quick intuition 
divined the subtle distinction, and it 
aroused her interest to such an extent 
that she found herself again glancing 
across the compartment—this time, 
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however, with great discretion. The 
young man was presumably absorbed 
in contemplating the raindrops as they 
raced down the window pane, and 
Priscilla, taking courage, regarded 
him steadily for a moment, approving 
the firm contour of mouth and chin, 
and the manly bearing of his head 
and shoulders. Then, almost before 
Priscilla was aware of any movement, 
Reginald Gordon was facing her. The 
smile still lingered in the young man’s 
eyes, and a hint of good-humoured 
amusement dancing therein seemed 
to indicate that his attention had not 
been wholly confined to raindrops, 
but there was no answering gleam of 
humour visible on Priscilla’s face. No 
Puritan grandmother, in her severest 
moments, had worn a less genial cast 
of countenance, or expressed so clearly 
an utter ignorance of an offending 
person’s existence. Gordon remained 
undismayed by the unspoken rebuke, 
and continued to regard the young 
woman with undiminished fervour, 
and this fact, being painfully evident 
to Priscilla, did not tend to quiet 
her confusion. She picked up her 
book, and opened it at random, but a 
pair of smiling grey eyes seemed to 
dance across the letterpress, distract- 
ing her attention from its signifi- 
cance. She turned over a page or two : 
studied a paragraph here and there, 
without in the least comprehending 
its meaning. And finding it impos- 
sible to concentrate her mind on its 
pages, she closed the book again. A 
welcome diversion was caused by a 
movement from the devoted young 
couple, who rose and passed down the 
carriage. Priscilla, glancing at her 
watch, realised thankfully that 
luncheon would now be ready, so she 
followed the young people towards 
the dining car, the graceful poise of 
her head expressing a disdain that 
quite failed to check Gordon’s in- 
creasing interest. 


The girl took her seat at one of the 
small tables, and gave her order with 
quiet precision. Then, as the waiter 
moved noiselessly away, his place 
was immediately taken by Reginald 
Gordon, who still wore a pleasant 
smile. Priscilla cast one brief glance 
in his direction that should have 
abashed him effectually, but the 
young man did not seem in the least 
disturbed by her attitude. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said in 
tones of perfect courtesy, “but I 
believe this belongs to you,” and, with 
a bow that would have done credit 
to the most accomplished courtier of 
olden days, he tendered her a dainty 
square of cambric and lace. 

Priscilla looked up quickly, a rosy 
flush suffusing her fair face. 

“Oh!” she said, nonplussed for 
the moment by this unexpected 
development. Then she accepted the 
handkerchief, and inclined her head 
with a queenly gesture implying 
thanks, but also dismissal. This latter 
hint was evidently unobserved by the 
person for whom it was intended, for 
he continued speaking in_ tones 
apologetic and entreating. 

** May I share the table with you ? ” 
he requested ingratiatingly. “Ifyou 
knew how lonely I have been for the 
past week, you could not be so hard- 
hearted as to turn me away.” 

Priscilla directed a swift glance 
towards this persistent young man, 
in which amazement at his presump- 
tion appeared to overwhelm her an- 
noyance; but the glance held no 
trace of acquiescence to his request. 
Nevertheless, Gordon took possession 
of the seat opposite with a confidence 
at which his involuntary companion 
wondered. He met her glacial recep- 
tion of his friendly overtures with an 
air of engaging good-fellowship. Even 
Priscilla, indignant as she realised the 
circumstances demanded she should 
be, was unable to detect any trace of 
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“* HOW DARE YOU ?' SHE FLASHED AT HIM, DEEP ANGER IN HER VOICE.” 


impertinence in his bearing towards 
her, except in so far as it was highly 
unconventional. But while the young 
woman was endeavouring to collect 
the self-possession which his audacity 
had momentarily scattered, the cul- 
prit again addressed her. 

**T have been in England a whole 
week,” he informed her, “and so far 
I have not encountered a single con- 
genial spirit. In duty bound, directly 
I landed, I went to visit the only 
relative I have in England, a charm- 
ing old lady of seventy, who welcomed 
me warmly, but whose interests were 


entirely centred in her servants and 
canaries—-two subjects of which I 
must confess entire ignorance. She 
lives in a village quite as deserted as 
that celebrated by your poet Gold- 
smith. An aged doctor and his wife— 
with the exception of a cottager or 
two—appeared to be the only other 
inhabitants of the place. Aunt Mary 
was exercised to provide some enter- 
tainment for me, and invited the good 
doctor and his wife to tea, during 
which all my answers to their queries 
about the ‘foreign lands’ where I 
had lived were met with polite 
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scepticism. I think they regarded me 
as a fraud, merely because I wasn’t a 
heathen savage. In consequence of 
the nervous strain occasioned by this 
round of gaiety I am searching now 
for a rest cure, which I hope to find 
in the hospitality of the people to 
whom I have letters of introduction.” 

This appeal for sympathy failed to 
arouse any expression of feeling from 
Priscilla, her attention being wholly 
given to the consuming of luncheon. 

Reginald Gordon leaned slightly for- 
ward with a pleading smile, and spoke 
more seriously than he had done be- 
fore. 

“ Not long ago the pages of a book 
absorbed your interest, and you were 
doubtless identifying yourself witb 
the heroine of the romance. Will you 
not imagine for a short time that you 
are still enacting the part of that 
charming lady, whoever she may be, 
and in that guise take compassion on 
my desolate condition ?” 

For the first time Priscilla’s face 
betrayed that she had heard the 
words addressed to her; a faint 
smile caused her lips to relax their 
severe outline. 

“The book I was reading,” she 
said, more as though speaking to 
herself than her vis-a-vis, “ was 
written by Jane Austen. If her de- 
lightful books have penetrated to 
your quarter of the globe, and you 
have had the pleasure of. perusing 
them, you will realise that the sug- 
gestion is rather inept so far as it 
concerns your purpose.” 

Gordon Jaughed a little. 

“I must plead ignorance regarding 
any works of the lady you mention,” 
he admitted, ‘‘ but on your recom- 
mendation I shall make a point of 
studying them immediately, if you 
will extend your kindness to the 
length of telling me their titles.” 

The express, due to reach the ter- 
minus shortly before two o’clock, was 


somewhat behind scheduled time, yet: 
although Priscilla had entered the 
dining car at twelve-thirty, the train 
was already steaming through the 
murky atmosphere of outer London 
by the time she rose from her seat. 
Becoming suddenly aware of the 
imminence of their arrival, Priscilla 
consulted’ her watch in startled dis- 
may, convinced that the express was 
reaching London long before it was 
due, but she was confronted with 
evidence which showed it to be already 
two o’clock. It was incredible that 
for an hour and a half she had allowed 
herself to become interested in the 
conversation of a total stranger, that 
the minutes had slipped by unheeded, 
thus completely ignoring those pre- 
cepts of strict conventionality to 
which she had ghitherto adhered. 
Outraged conscience lent speed to 
Priscilla’s transit to her former seat in 
the saloon carriage, where she pro- 
ceeded to collect such trifles of light 
luggage as she had brought with 
her. Incidentally she endeavoured 
to regain her normal composure and 
dignity, ignoring Gordon’s proffer of 
assistance, longing all the while for 
the train to arrive, that she might rush 
away ; wondering how it had all hap- 
pened, and what madness had held 
her thus spell-bound. 

The young man assisted Priscilla 
to alight with the air of one privileged 
to pay such attention. 

“You will allow me to escort you 
to Victoria ?”’ he asked, as the han- 
som he signalled moved up. 

Again the enormity of her behaviour 
came home to Priscilla. Drive through 
London with a young man to whom 
she had never been introduced, whom 
until a few hours before she had neve1 
seen! The fact that such an idea 
could be even contemplated caused 
the girl to realise how she had lapsed 
from the path of rectitude and con 
ventionalitv. How could she so far 
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have forgotten herself! She turned 
to Gordon with a startled, almost 
pleading expression. 

** No—no !”’ she exclaimed, rather 
breathlessly. “You mustn’t — I 
couldn’t think of it!” 

She sprang into the waiting cab, 
and ordered the driver to start, before 
her companion had grasped the dis- 
missal in her sudden speech. He gazed 
after the departing vehicle with a 
puzzled frown ; then he smiled. 

“Tt is curious that our destination 
should be mutual,”’ he mused. ‘“‘ The 
same place, though not actually the 
same house,” for the alert young man 
had taken note of the address at- 
tached to Priscilla’s hand-bag. 

As he drove rapidly to his hotel, 
he smiled again, still dwelling on 
thoughts of the episode. 


Priscilla, radiant in white satin, 
pink roses nestling among the masses 
of her dark hair, looked very different 
from the dignified girl in severe travel- 
ling costume whom Reginald Gordon 
had met a week or two earlier, but 
the young man recognised her in- 
stantly. As she approached the door- 
way leading from the crowded ball- 
room, her eyes wandered over the 
vivacious scene with the eager interest 
of one to whom such scenes were still 
somewhat of a novelty. Gordon stood 
close to the door, where she could not 
fail to see him, and he watched her 
with an eagerness that surprised 
even himself. Suddenly he realised 
that the clear, observant eyes were 
looking straight into his own, but no 
hint of recognition disturbed their 
depths. For an instant they met his 
gaze unwaveringly, then the girl 
turned her head quite coolly, answer- 
ing her partner’s remark in imper- 
turbable tones that came very dis- 
tinctly to Gordon’s hearing. The 
pleasant anticipation on his face gave 
way to astonishment, then he smiled 
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rather dryly as he watched the re- 
treating couple. 

** By Jove,” he murmured, “ that 
was the cut direct!” 

Unconsciously he spoke aloud, and 
was astonished to hear the words 
echoed. 

‘** T suppose you refer to my cousin 
Priscilla. Isn’t she splendid? She 
comes from a Puritan branch of the 
family, you know; strictly conven- 
tional, and all that, but she is begin- 
ning to relax a_ little amidst our 
frivolity.” 

“Oh!” Reginald’s smile was a 
trifle whimsical. ‘“‘ Conventional ! ”’ 
he murmured to himself. 

**Come and be introduced,” said 
his friend, hospitably. ‘ You'll like 
her immensely,” and Reginald found 
himself piloted through crowded 
rooms, and almost before he was 
aware of the fact the potent formula 
had been pronounced. It had never 
occurred to her cousin that Priscilla 
could possibly object to the intro- 
duction : he had promised before the 
commencement of the evening to 
introduce to her all the most eligible 
men of his acquaintance, and Reginald 
Gordon already stood high in the 
favour of his English acquaintances. 

One glance sufficed to show Gordon 
that Miss Hervey intended to maintain 
an attitude of complete obliviousness 
to any former meeting ; therefore, he 
assumed a like attitude, and begged 
the pleasure of a dance with con- 
ventional politeness, which favour was 
accorded him with a courtesy equal 
to his own. 

The number he claimed being a 
square dance, little conversation was 
necessary until the music ceased. 
With perfect serenity Priscilla al- 
lowed him to find comfortable seats 
in a tolerably secluded corner, but 
the frigidity with which she met his 
conversation goaded him to the verge 
of desperation. He had _ tacitly 
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acquiesced in her pretence that this 
was their first meeting ; therefore, he 
asked himself somewhat irritably, why 
could she not be consistent, and treat 
him as she would any other new ac- 
quaintance, extending to him the 
cordiality she accorded others to 
whom her cousin had introduced her. 
She agreed politely that the floor was 
perfect, and the band all that could 
be desired. 

A score or so of monosyllabic 
answers roused her partner to a state 
of exasperation, and he felt he was 
not treated justly. It was impossible 
for him to read Priscilla’s mind, and 
to learn that the girl, after much 
anxious mental exercise, condoned 
her own share in a regrettable in- 
cident, and had transferred all her 
indignation and annoyance to the 
young man, holding him entirely 
responsible for her own shortcomings. 
The excitement of her first plunge 


into the pleasures of a lively country 
house party had almost banished from 
her mind the remembrance of her 
encounter with Reginald Gordon, but 
his unexpected appearance, in cir- 
cumstances which compelled her to 
recognise him, awakened once more 


those pangs of conscience which 
Priscilla imagined were quite ex- 
hausted. Remaining totally unaware 
of these inner thoughts of the girl, 
every brief sentence that she uttered 
added to Gordon’s sense of injury. 
From the next room floated in the 
strains of the preliminary bars to a 
waltz, and at the signal Priscilla rose 
with evident relief ; then, in her effort 
to be more than usually dignified, 
made a fatal mistake. The dainty fan 
insecurely suspended from her wrist 
slipped to the ground, and Reginald 
seized the weapon thus opportunely 
to his hand with inward satisfaction. 
Since, according to his opinion, the 
young lady had failed to carry out 
her share of an unspoken agreement, 


he considered himself in no way bound 
to fulfil his part. 

He picked up the fan, and handed 
it to her. 

“I think this belongs to you,” he 
said distinctly. Under his deliberate 
scrutiny Priscilla’s glance wavered, 
then she grew vivid with indignation. 

“How dare you!” she flashed at 
him, deep anger in her quiet voice. 

Across the room an eager young 
man was making his way towards 
them. Into Gordon’s eyes entered the 
look of amusement that Priscilla 
remembered so well; her sudden de- 
parture from stilted correctness in- 
stantly disarmed his wrath. 

“Your partner is anxious to claim 
you for this waltz,” he said. “If you 
will favour me with another dance | 
will tell you why I—dared.” 

He spoke impulsively, scarcely ex- 
pecting an assent, but almost involun- 
tarily, it seemed, the girl handed him 
her programme, and the first vacant 
space on it was filled with his initials. 

It is to be feared that those partners 
who enjoyed the pleasure of Priscilla’s 
society during the intervening num- 
bers found her provokingly distraite. 
To begin with, Priscilla was exceed- 
ingly angry with herself for having 
granted so meekly a request from the 
one person above others she wanted 
to avoid; then, as had happened 
before, she transferred her annoy- 
ance to the young man, and set her- 
self to devise some method by which 
she could disconcert such an imper- 
turbable being. After much consider- 
ation she realised that her most 
effective plan would be a complete 
change of tactics, an assumption of 
friendliness which should upset his 
preconceived notions of her aloofness 
and dignity. The unsuspecting 
Gordon himself gave her the opening 
she required. 

“*T should begin with an apology,” 
he said, plunging into the subject. 
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** Indeed ? ” 
ingly. ‘‘ How have you offended ? 

As she had hoped, Gordon was taken 
aback by her air of innocent surprise, 
but relief mingled with his expression 
of astonishment. 

‘Then you were not annoyed ? ” 

Priscilla arched her eyebrows. 

‘** Annoyed by what?” 

Gordon regarded his partner with 
some bewilderment, confused by the 
unexpectedness of her manner. He 
answered her rather carefully, re- 
solved not to be baffled by the per- 
verse young woman. 

‘“* By my uncalled-for remark when 
[ returned your fan,” he said. 

Still Priscilla’s face presented a 
tantalising serenity, and her clear 
eyes did not waver. 

‘IT am:so sorry,” she said, sweetly. 
‘Did I forget to thank you? How 
very rude of me, Mr.Gordon! Pray 
accept my apology and somewhat 
belated gratitude for your courtesy.” 

The hint of sarcasm in her words 
brought a flush to his face. He re- 
mained silent a moment, then he 
laughed. 

“Miss Hervey, the explanation I 
promised you was fully justified. | 
relied on the sense of humour I was 
confident you possessed to appreciate 
the absurdity of our situation, and 
you have shown me that its ludicrous- 
ness has appealed to you also.” 

There came into the girl’s face a 
look of amazement that was genuine. 

“TI am delighted to find that you, 
too, realise how ridiculous it is for us 
to keep up the pretence of being utter 
strangers,” he continued steadily. 

The smile died from Priscilla’s face, 
and indignation took its place. 

“* Pretence ?”’ she echoed, coldly. 
‘Are you referring to——” 

‘To our introduction,” said Gordon 
cheerfully. “‘ Surely Jerome’s intro- 


she questioned, smil- 
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duction promotes us to the rank of 
acquaintances ? ” 
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His interruption did not conceal an 
air of triumph, and Priscilla was con- 
scious that by allowing her annoy- 
ance to show itself, she had imputed 
to his remark the meaning she least 
wished to convey. She endeavoured 
to recover her lost ground. 

“Was it for that you wished to 
apologise ?”’ she queried. “I assure 
you I had not noticed you were treat- 
ing me as a stranger, Mr. Gordon.” 

Once more the young man laughed. 

‘Miss Hervey,” he pleaded, “I 
am unaccustomed to enigmatic dia- 
logue, and verbal gymnastics are 
be »yond the comprehension of a man 
whose path in life has been far away 
from much social intercourse. I will 
give you my word of honour never to 
again refer to—to anything that has 
happened before, if you will overlook 
my past impertinences, and—and 
remain on friendly terms for this 
evening, at least.” 

“Then you admit your behaviour 
is impertinent ? ” 

‘““ Why use the present tense ? 

“Can you say truthfully that our 
meeting to-night is a chance en- 
counter ? It was perfectly easy for you 
to read my name and address when 
—when——” She paused, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. ‘* Our hostess 
does not know you personally, there- 
fore you must have been at some pains 
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to procure an invitation.” 


‘I have met Jerome several times,” 
he protested. “ He is a triend of the 
friend with whom I am staying, so 
what more natural than that I should 
receive an invitation with my friend ? 
Besides, never having met you before, 
how could I know you were here ? ” 

Priscilla, realising that having 
commanded his silence on one point 
her questionZwas asking him to dis- 
obey her wishes, remained silent. 

“ Surely the fact that I ama guest 
here is sufficient proof of my respec- 
tability ? Please allow the approval of 
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your hostess to temper your judgment 
of a new acquaintance ? ” 

A smile curved the girl’s lips, 
ustifying Gordon’s belief in her sense 
of humour. 

“Don’t you think it might be diffi- 
‘ult for me to form any kind of judg- 
ment of one to whom I have only just 
been introduced ? ” 

“It is quite an impossible task,” 
greed Gordon, with promptitude, 
“therefore, you cannot utterly con- 
demn me. But, as I am sincerely 
anxious for your good opinion, will 
you give me the opportunity to 
qualify for it? Are you coming to 
the dance at the Towers on the 23rd ?”’ 

‘“*T have been invited,” she said. 

At this point Gordon rose to give 
place to Priscilla’s next partner. 

** May I hope you will give me an 
opportunity of proving myself ?” he 
pleaded. 

On the morning of the 23rd there 
reached Miss Hervey a box contain- 


ing a mass of exquisite flowers, and 


with them a regretful note from 
Reginald Gordon. Unexpected but 
imperative business summoned him 
to London. It was not a shrinking 
from her judgment, he was careful to 
explain, and he trusted she would 
think of him as leniently as was 
possible on so short an acquaintance. 
Priscilla was conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment as she read the 
brief note; then she tucked a spray 
of the lilies in her waist-belt, an action 
that their donor, couid he have known 
of it, would have regarded as decidedly 
in his favour. ; 
Priscilla returned reluctantly to 
her quiet country home after the 
winter’s gaieties. By way of creating 
occupation and pleasant variety, she 
became an ardent motorist, and before 
long she was capable of running her 
own car quite unaided about the 
quiet Devonshire country. As the 
spring brought longer days and milder 
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weather, she yielded more and more 
to the fascination of the road, and 
entertained her friends to motor rides 
rather than to tea. 

She did not forget the episode of 
her meeting with Reginald Gordon, 
but the memory caused her more 
amusement than annoyance. Occa- 
sionally she wondered whether at 
some future day their paths would 
cross again, speculating idly as to 
her course of action should such a 
vecontre occur, which seemed unlikely. 
Nevertheless, Priscilla felt no surprise 
when, guiding her car skilfully round 
an awkward curve, she came upon 
the dishevelled figure of -Reginald 
Gordon, who was exaniining with 
rueful countenance a badly damaged 
motor-car. He looked up on hearing 
the approach of another car, and his 
eyes met Priscilla’s precisely as they 
had done before, but this time it was 
the girl who smiled. She managed her 
car with an expertness that aroused 
Gordon’s admiration. 

“You are not happy in your selec- 
tion of a halting-place, Mr. Gordon,” 
she suggested sweetly. ‘“‘ There are 
much prettier spots further on the 
road.” 

“For the sake of the scenery’s 
reputation, I sincerely trust so,” 
replied the young man, ungraciously. 
“Tf I had possessed a tithe of your 
expertness in handling a motor, I 
should have discovered them, in all 
probability.” 

“Is your car disabled, then ? ’ 

“* Completely, I fear, thanks to my 
own inefficiency.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“Walk on to Tedleigh, I suppose, 
unless some charitable person offers 
me a lift in that direction.” 

Priscilla ignored the suggestion. 

“* Tedleigh ? Why, that’s more than 
ten miles away, and I am afraid there’s 
no garage nearer where you might 
get your car repaired. It will make 
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quite a pleasant walk before dinner, 
won’t it ?” she said cheerfully. 

“Couldn’t you take pity on my 
loneliness—once more?” asked 
Gordon, daringly. 

“ That is unfair of you, Mr. Gor- 
don,” exclaimed Priscilla, flushing a 
little. She started the motor forward, 
as though to leave him without 
further speech, then looked back 
over her shoulder. ‘“ There is going to 
be a splendid storm,” she informed 
him, with apparent satisfaction. “I’m 
afraid you will get wet before you 
reach Tedleigh.” 

“ If you will only have compassion 
on me—just this once—I will be as 
humble and repentant as you can 
possibly wish. I will even confess to 
coming to the Jerome’s for the 
express purpose of meeting you! ” 
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He was keeping pace with the car, 
which was moving slowly. 

“Will you say you asked for the 
invitation ?” 

*“* Well, I made my friend do it for 
me,” he admitted. 

** And you acknowledge it was great 
impertinence on your part?” she 
demanded, severely. 

“It waS so unpardonable that no 
one but such a good samaritan 
as yourself would ever have 
overlooked it,’ he answered her, 
earnestly. 

Priscilla dimpled 
tion. 

“Very well; if you promise never 
to offend again, you may come in 
out of the rain,” said Priscilla, 
sweetly. 


with — satisfac- 





A CHRISTMAS WISH 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


May the Unknown guide you, 
And His peace abide you, 
Through the coming year. 
May the joy-bells ring you, 
And this Yule-tide bring you, 
Peace the coming year. 


May no grief assail you, 
Nor His right hand fail you, 
In the coming year. 
May His love attend you, 
joy the Master send you, 
Through the coming year. 


May those arms enfold you, 
And His love uphold you, 
In the coming year ; 
So, whate'er betide you, 
Hope's bright star shall guide you, 
Through the coming year, 
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THE BURGLARS’ CLUB 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


HERE are many clubs in Lon- 
don utterly unknown to the 
general public. Some clubs 
seek newspaper notoriety, and 

one constantly sees allusions to the 
doings of certain associations, the 
dinners they indulge in, and that sort 
of thing. But there are many other 
fraternities that avoid publicity as 
much as possible, and one of these is 
the Burglars’ Club. The name might 
induce one to think that the occu- 
pation of its membersjwould cause 
them to desire the obscurity they 
seek, but this is not at all the case. 


The Burglars’ Club is simply an organ- 
isation whose members are scientific 
young men who like to meet at their 
Saturday night dinner and discuss 
matters that are interesting to them, 
and sometimes rather obscure to the 
unscientific guest. The club is not of 
old standing, and it arose something 
in this way. 

Ten or twelve years ago there was 
an association called the Burglars’ 
Protective Association, and the first 
members belonged, as a usual thing, 
to insurance societies who insured 
against burglaries. The object of the 
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association was to encourage scien- 
tific developments which went to- 
wards rendering burglary as difficult 
as possible. At one time, when the 
association was in funds, a circular 
was sent round to various scientific 
men and societies asking them to 
submit to the association any new 
devices calculated to make it lively 
for a burglar on entering a house. 
There was a large response to this 
invitation, and at one time the Burg- 
lars’ Protective Association thought of 
holding an exhibition in London so 
that the public might become accus- 
tomed to the ingenious contrivances 
and thus be induced to adopt them 
in their houses. The president of the 
association pointed out that publicity 
was the very thing to play into the 
hands of the burglars, and that the 
object of the association would thus 
be defeated. So the exhibition was 
never held, but a dwelling house in 
Bloomsbury was taken, where houses 


are large and cheap, when one con- 
siders how handy they are to all 
places of amusement, and in this 
house were stored the various burglary 
checking appliances. As time went on 


the association became larger and 
larger, and it included many scientific 
men who were interested in the 
devices stored in the Bloomsbury 
house. But somehow the scientific 
and commercial elements in the asso- 
ciation did not mix harmoniously, 
and about six years ago the 
Burglars’ Protective Associaton be- 
came practically moribund. The 
younger of the scientists held a meet- 
ing, and proposed to take over the 
assets of the association, and to use 
the house, which was taken for a 
number of years, as a place of Satur- 
day meeting. Arrangements were 
made with the association itself for 
taking over the house and all its 
contents, and somebody suggested 
that the new body should call itself 


so 
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the Burglars’ Club, but this wa: 
voted down, and the company of men 
decided to call themselves the Scien- 
tific Research Club, which name, it is 
needless to say, never caught on, 
although it is the official name of the 
body ; yet each of its members knows 
the Club only as the Burglars’ Club. 
Evidently the elder members of the 
club found there was precious little 
scientific research, and a good deal 
of eating and drinking, for one by one 
they dropped off, and the club now 
consists almost entirely of young men. 
The house has been renovated and 
repaired throughout and looks severely 
respectable, with only one room on the 
highest floor devoted to the scientific 
appliances for the securing of burg- 
lars. 

It was three years ago, at about 
three o’clock in the morning, at which 
hour the club was supposed to be 
closed, and to their great astonish- 
ment, as well as his own, one came 
upon four men in one of the upper 
rooms playing cards; they had 
shaded lights, so that no outside ray 
was visible, and thus the four mem- 
bers hoped to delude the House Com- 
mittee and conceal from the club in 
general the fact that they were break- 
ing the rules. 

The four players simultaneously 
thought the intruder was one of their 
fellow members who had disguised 
himself as a burglar, so they sprang 
up all together, upset the card table, 
and rushed upon him. He, fearing 
capture, fled down the stairs with the 
four pell-mell at his heels. There was 
a wild struggle in the hall, and at last 
the burglar was pinioned and thrown, 
while two sat on his palpitating body 
When one had turned on the lighi 
and another pulled off the mask, the 
players at once saw by the man’s 
countenance that they had bagged a 
real burglar, and not a member of the 
club. The two holding him down at 
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“ IT OFTEN HAPPENS THAT A MAN HESITATES JUST A MOMENT TOO LONG.” 


once arose, and the quartette apolo- 
gised to the man for their seeming 
rudeness, explaining how the mistake 
had arisen. He seemed suspicious, but 
followed them, when requested, with 
some surliness into the dining room. 
They organised themselves into an 
emergency meeting of the club and 
elected the burglar an honorary mem- 
ber, putting his name and the false 
address he had given them into the 
hook, while he added dignity to the 
signature by affixing his mark. 


Then they rummaged the club for 
something to eat and produced some 
bottles of the best wine to be found in 
the place. Thus over the festive board 
they pledged their visitor and wished 
him long life, dark nights, and selid 
silver instead of plated goods. The 
burglar was kind enough to excuse the 
somewhat thrown-together nature of 
the repast, for they explained to him 
that the cook had gone hours before, 
and the quartette were not familiar 
with the intricacies of kitchen and 
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larder. Daylight was breaking when 
the four saw the burglar out of the 
front door, bowing ceremoniously as 
they bade him farewell. They had 
divided with him the stakes for which 
they had been gambling, because, 
from a business point of view, the 
man had lost a night, and although the 
social success of the entertainment was 
beyond question, still, that did. not 
altogether recompense the burglar for 
the professional failure of his noctur- 
nal excursion. They cordially invited 
him to come again, as he knew his 
way through the back window, and 
the man departed, looking furtively 
over his shoulder now and again, for 
there is so much distrust and sus- 
picion in the world that he seemed 
not quite certain of the good inten- 
tions of his entertainers. 

From that time forward the name 
Burglars’ Club stuck to the associa- 
tion, and it is unlikely that it will ever 


again be superseded by a title more 


respectable, if less descriptive. The 
club fined its four members for their 
breach of the rules, but nevertheless 
there was a desire on the part of the 
association to again entertain a real 
burglar at the expense of the club. 
He was written to and desired to 
come, but the letter came back to the 
club stamped by the Post Office 
authorities with the words : ‘‘ No such 
person known at this address.” Since 
that time the Burglars’ Club has 
made a rule which, so far as I know, 
has never been adopted by any other 
club in London. In other clubs a 
man is made a member without any 
fuss other than paying his entrance 
fees and yearly dues, but the Burglars’ 
Club now initiates a member after the 
fashion of certain secret societies. 
The new member must enter by the 
back window, as the original burglar 
did ; he must enter alone at the hour 
of twelve, when the churches in the 
neighbourhood are striking midnight. 


A year ago the back window could 
only be opened during the time the 
clocks were striking twelve, but since 
that time some of the ingenious mem- 
bers arranged a mechanism which 
causes the sash to raise when the 
clocks begin striking and lowers it 
and causes it to lock when the clocks 
have finished striking, so a candidate 
does not new need to fumble with the 
window when he wishes to get in. In 
the same manner the side door which 
leads to the street from the back yard 
can be opened three minutes before 
midnight. The candidate enters alone 
from the street, and once inside the 
alley which leads along to the house he 
puts on the mask which has been given 
him the night previously, which is 
supposed to be the one captured from 
the real burglar three years ago. If 
the "new member hesitates about 
stepping inside the window, he is lost 
for a month at least. It seems a 
simple thing to step over a window- 
sill, but it very often happens that a 
man hesitates just a moment too long. 
A few months ago a would-be mem- 
ber was caught by the descending sash 
and held there until released by the 


‘ other members of the club; the fact 


that the room is quite dark into which 
he steps probably accounts for the 
hesitation. All that a candidate has 
to do is to find his way to an upper 
hall, when, after a midnight supper, 
he is a full fledged member of the 
Burglars’ Club. There is no initiation 
fee, but the new member must pay 
for the supper, which often amounts 
to as much as most clubs would 
charge for admittance. Once inside, 
the candidate hears the window close 
with a bang and lock itself, and as 
he stands there in the darkness the 
solid shutters behind him crash to, 
covering the window and shutting out 
any light which might come from 
without. After a moment’s silence a 
jubilant cock-a-doodle-doo breaks the 
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“ ALL GOES WELL UNTIL WITHIN TWO STEPS OF THE TOP.” 


stillness. The walls encompassing 
him appear as a ghastly square of 
yellow illumination, and in lurid 
crimson is painted the words, “ An- 
other good man gone wrong.” The 
yellow light of the walls serves but to 
make the darkness more intense, and 
does nothing towards the general 
illumination of the room, but after 
a moment even that goes out, but is 
followed by another, after the fashion 
of those illuminating signs which 
appear and disappear on _ high 
buildings. The second illumination 
shows black letters on a red ground 


with a hand pointing, and the words, 
“We take them in.” As the candi- 
date looks in the direction of the 
pointing hand a globe of electric light 
suddenly shows the interior of a lift, 
at the wire rope of which stands a 
boy ready to ascend. The electric 
globe illuminates the room, but if the 
candidate attempts to- enter the lift 
he runs his head against thick plate 
glass,so clear that it gives no indica- 
tion of its presence until it effectu- 
ally bars the way, then the wax 
figure slowly raises its hand, and 
the electric globe goes out. Then 
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follows a rumble beneath the floor, 
many candidates asserting that the 
floor itself moves, but this is not at 
all the case. Close to the ceiling, and 
entirely out of sight, are two arms, 
like the arms of a gigantic overhead 
fan. At the end of one of these arms 
is a gramophone, which sings when the 
arms revolve. When this ceases 
the candidate notices an open door 
at one corner of the room, and he 
sees a Stairway leading upwards. He 
approaches this stairway very gin- 
gerly, fearing another sheet of glass, 
but there is nothing between him and 
the stairway. On mounting the stairs, 
all goes well until within two steps 
of the top, when suddenly the stair- 
way, which is hinged in the middle, 
gives way under the feet of the can- 
didate and lands him in a padded 
room directly under the main hall. 
The stair then resumes its old position 
and the candidate finds himself a 
prisoner, and he hears a solemn bell 
toll. A curtain rolls up at the far end 
of this room and reveals what appears 
to be an open doorway to the dining- 
room. The table is laid, the candi- 
date’s plate being just on the other 
side of the glass. Electric globes illu- 
minate the padded room, and through 
the glass he sees the different members 
of his would-be club, all wearing 
masks. The bell ceases and dinner 
is served. The candidate is seated in 
a chair, which is fastened to its place 


in front of the plate glass; this 
chair used formerly to be loose, but 
an exasperated candidate, finding he 
could not get at hisdinner, suddenly 
seized the chair and smashed the 
plate glass, since which time the chair 
has been fastened. The candidate 
is compelled to sit there while the 
other fellows eat and drink at his 
expense. When the health of the new 
member is proposed, and all stand to 
drink it, the curtain is dropped osten- 
sibly to hide the blushes of the candi- 
date on hearing himself so well spoken 
of, and when it rises the plate glass 
has disappeared into the floor, and the 
new member walks throtgh to share 
the good things he has paid for. 

A short time ago they caught a real 
burglar in the padded room, this being 
the second entry of a genuine burglar 
into the Burglars’ Club. He had 
been there most of one night and all 
of the next day. In spite of the 
locking of the outside window, he had 
succeeded in forcing it open, and so 
started the whole mechanism, which 
is entirely automatic, and which 
reflects great credit on the ingenuity 
of the members of the club. It was 
intended to give this man’s account 
of what he had seen, and what he 
felt up to the time the stair dumped 
him into the padded room, but the 
description’ of the club itself has 
taken up so much space that it must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 
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N Orham, where the babies are 
said to be born with fins and 
scales, the name of being the 
best skipper of small craft along- 
shore means something. Therefore, 
Emory was proud of his reputation. 
He was also proud of his sloop, the 
Vinnie L., for to him she was the 
reward of seasons of toil and hardship, 
work and weariness, cold and wet, 
self-sacrifice and rigid economy. If 
his young wife had cared for the 
reputation and the boat as he did, 
then Emory would have been a 
happy man. 

Just now, as he stood on the wharf, 
with one foot on the stringpiece, and 
looked at the dull sky and steel- 
coloured water, he was not altogether 
happy. Mrs. Emory, standing beside 
him, had been talking. 

‘** Wind’s cantin’ round to the sou’- 
west, and it’s goin’ to blow afore 
night,” he said. “’Tain’t a fit day 
for a woman to be out on the rips, 
and I’ll tell ’em so if. they come.” 

His wife shrugged her shoulders im- 
patiently. “Of course you will!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘ That’s just like 
you. You'll tell em, and they'll think 
you're afraid, and get somebody else.” 
~ “But, Min, it ain’t fit, I tell you. 
‘Twill be mighty rough on the shoals, 
and she’ll get wet, and fe 

“‘ Let her get wet. Likely she’s got 
clothes enough to change when she 
gets home. Anyhow, her husband 
can buy her more. If she was like 
me, now, with only one decent frock 
to her name, why——”’ 

**T know, Min, I know, but——” 

“Yes, and I know, too; you’re 
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afraid you'll carry away somethin’, or 
scratch up that precious boat of yours. 
If you thought as much of me as you 
do of the boat, maybe I could be 
somebody, instead of which you pray 
for rain, or some other excuse to stay 
at home. I’m tired of livin’ like we 
do, but you don’t care. It’s nothin’ 
but boat, boat, boat with you!” 
Her husband took off his cap and 
rubbed his forehead with a big red 
hand. Then he sighed, and looked 
down at the stubby little craft made 
fast to the lowest step of the landing. 
Not much of a boat, as boats go, was 
the Minnie L.; not even beautiful to 
look at was she, being painted a plain 
white and green, and lacking the 
gilt stripes and ornamental brasswork 
of some of the pretentious “ party- 
boats” in Orham harbour. But the 
paint was spotlessly clean, the sails 
were furled with careful accuracy, and 
the halyards and spare ropes were 
coiled in neat patterns on her decks 
and in the cockpit. She was some- 
body’s darling, and she showed it. 
“Well,” continued Mrs. Emory 
sharply, “ what are you going to do ? 
I should think you could see what 
this means to us. Ann Berry told 
me only yesterday—her husband is 
estate carpenter at Talford Place— 
that Mr. Talford was having a yacht 
built to be ready next year. He is 
huntin’ a sailin’-master. And Ann 
said you’d been recommended to him. 
You might get good wages, and I 
could live half-way respectable. And 
here’s your first chance to show him 
what you are. Oh, why haven’t you 
some ambition ? Stand in with him 
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that’s what you ought to do; stand 
in with him! Ss-h-h! here they 
come.” 

From the hill behind the fish-house 
the chuff of a motor sounded. Then 
the Talford car, gorgeous and glitter- 
ing, rolled goutily down the hill and 
drew near Emory and his wife. The 
Talford chauffeur brought it to a 
standstill, and sprang from his seat to 
open the door of the tonneau. From 
this door stepped forth the heir to 
the Talford estate, followed by the 
newly-acquired Talford, the bride and 
beauty, on her first visit to Orham. 
The pair walked towards the Emorys, 
while the chauffeur, as rear-guard, 
bore the hamper containing the Tal- 
ford lunch 

** Katherine,” condescended Mr. 
Colton Talford—* Colty,” so-called 
by his friends, the irreverent rich— 


‘I presume this is the—er—-pilot. 
Er—my man, is this our boat ? ” 


He pointed a gloved finger at the 
Minnie L. Emory looked at the 
boat, then at Mr. Talford, and in his 
vyes was doubt. Emory’s wife looked 
at the bride and the bride’s sea-going 
costume, and in her eyes was envy. 

“WwW hy, yes, sir,” drawled Emory. 
“ That’s the boat you was going out 
in. But I ought not to take 
you to-day, ’specially with a lady 
along. Looks dirty to me!” 

Mrs. Talford stepped forward and 
deigned to inspect the Minnie L. 

“ Colton,” she said haughtily, “‘ she 
is not dirty at all. She seems to me 
remarkably clean, as clean as the deck 
of the Cedric.” 

**T don’t mean the boat, ma’am,” 
explained Emory, “1 mean the wea- 
ther. A September sou’wester means 
rugged water on the shoals, and that’s 
where we got to head for if we want 
to land any fish.” 

Talford laughed. “‘ My good man,” 
he said, “we're not freshers. You 
can’t frighten us. « I have—er— 
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yachted for years, so has my wife 
James ”—turning to the chauffeur— 
“you may put the hamper cr 
board.” 

But Emory still hesitated. *°Tain’t 
the roughness altogether,” he began 
“If I was you, sir, I'd put it off for 
another day. You see : 

“Yes, my man, I see. If you're 
afraid, why, there are other skippers.” 

“I ain’t afraid for myself, sir, but 
the lady——” 

“IT am escorting the lady,” said 
Mr. Talbot haughtily. “Come, Ka- 
therine.” 

He held out his hand to the bride. 
She paused before taking it. 

“Colton,” she said, “‘ perhaps the 
man knows best. Don’t you think——”’ 

‘Don’t interfere, Katherine. My 
experience has made me familiar with 
this class of man. Look here—er— 
Emory, or whatever your name is ; 
I believe I was to pay you a pound for 
the trip. Ill pay you three. Now 
get on board.” 

The skipper’s sunburnt face turned 
redder. He fidgeted with the buttons 
on his reefing-jacket. 

“* The price was all right,” 
** but I don’t——” 

He happened to glance at his wife. 
Her lips were shut tight, and she 
nodded vigorously. “ Of course you'll 
go,” she. snapped. 

“ Right, sir,” said Emory. 
go if you say so.” 

Talford laughed again. “ You 
see ?” he said, turning to the bride. 

The Minnie L., with one reef in her 
mainsail, slid easily away from the 
wharf and across the harbour. She 
rounded the beach, where the salt cod 
lay whitening on the flakes, and came 
out into the bay. Then she stood 
away for the long beat to The Point. 
The wind blew fresh, and the spray 
flew from the sloop’s bow. ‘ 

The tide being high, they crossed 
The Flat instead of going round it. 


he said ; 


* We'll 
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Emory looked down at the seaweed 
on the bottom. 

“ This ’ere’s a bad place sometimes, 
sir,” he observed, “ but I thought I 
could chance it.” 

“Chance it!” echoed Talford, who 
was smoking a good cigar. “ I should 
think you could. Why, there isn’t a 
breaker in sight. For a man who is 
called a sailor, you’re the most careful 
chap Lever saw. I wish you had seen 
my captain bring my yacht across 
the baroff my place in the south two 
years ago. That was chancing it, if 
you like.” 

The wind freshened as they drew 
near The Point, and Emory took in 
another reef. At twelve they ate 
their lunch, the Talfords from a big 
hamper, and the skipper from his 
little pail, with the tin cup: on top. 
At one o’clock they threw over the 
pollock lines, with their heavy lead 
‘“‘ drails.” Emory had determined to 


try the luck inside The Point first. 


He didn’t like the look of things out- 
side. 

It was slow fishing. Back and forth 
sailed the Minnie L., the lines drag- 
ging astern, but the pollock evidently 
were not there. Emory hooked one 
small fish, but that was all. Talford 
was disgusted. 

‘““Now then, Emory,” he grumbled, 
‘“* why don’t you go out where we can 
get pollock.” 

Emory peered under the sail out 
past The Point. The sky was grey, 
with little shreds of dust-coloured 
clouds scudding across it. On the tide- 
scoured “rips,” great rollers with 
white crests were chasing each other 
without ceasing. 

“Td rather not, sir,’ he said. 
‘“* The rips are bad places.” 

“What are you afraid of ? Do 
you want more money ? Is it a matter 
of money, as usual ? ” 

“No, sir; it ain't. 
risk, and Hy 


But there’s a 
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“Well, what of it? J like to take 
a risk sometimes just for the fun of 
it. Where’s the seamanship I’ve 
heard so much about ? Haven’t you 
any professional pride ? ” 

The skipper opened his mouth to 
answer, and then shut it again’ He 
could tell this man a few things. But 
what was the use? He wouldn’t 
understand. 

“What is that building with the 
tower, on shore?” asked Mrs. Tal- 
ford, speaking for the first time in an 
hour. ; 

* Life-savin’ station, ma’am. 
There’s a man in that tower on watch 
all the time.” 

*“Do you suppose he is watching 
us?” 

“For certain, ma’am. He’s watchin’ 
everything afloat.” 

“Would the life-boat come to our 
rescue if we were in trouble ? ” 

“Yes’m; that’s what they’re paid 
for.” 

“Then why don’t you go outside ? ” 
asked Talford, with a knowing look 
at his wife. “You could always 
signal for help, you know.” 

Emory’s answer was, for him, 
almost sharp. “ Folk down here 
don’t think much of a skipper that 
has to be helped by life-savers,” he 
said. 

“Ho, ho!” shouted Talford. 
“Then there is some _ professional 
pride, after all. I never should have 
guessed it.” 

The fishing, unsuccessful as ever, 
continued for anothet ten minutes. 
Then the millionaire spoke again. 

“It’s no use, Emory,” he said. 
“T’ve had enough of this. I paid you 
a double price to take us to the 
fishing-grounds. Now you must fulfil 
your contract.” 

“Td rather not, sir, I'd a good deal 
rather not. If 4 

“ But I'd rather you would. Am 
right, Katherine ? ” 
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“Tam willing to go,” replied the 
bride coldly. “But if the man is 
afraid, why gs 

‘Why, we'll take his wife next 
time. She seems to have the grit of 
the family.” 
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almost as excited as her husband. 
The floor of the cockpit was carpeted 
with glittering bodies and flapping 
tails. Only Emory, with the tiller 
between his knees and his gaze fixed 
on the sail 





Emory 
thought of 
his wife and 
the conversa- 
tion on shore 
and. closed 
his teeth with 
a snap. Next 
moment the 
Minnie L. 
had _ passed 
from the 
compara- 
tively still 
water be- 
hind The 
Point to the 
foot hills of 
the white 
capped 
ranges out- 
side. 

And there 
the _ pollock 
bit. How 
they bit! As 
the little 
sloop, under 
her double- 
reefed main- 
sail, doggedly 
climbed the 
great waves 
and coasted 
down the 
slopes, the 
trailing lines 
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and sea, was 
calm. 

The wind 
f reshened 
steadily. The 
Minnie SS 
prodded the 
wave - crests 
with her 
stubby nose, 
and the spray 
shot from 
bow to stern, 
soaking the 
fishers and 
the skipper. 
But the Tal- 
fords were 
too preoccu- 
pied to notice 
the wet, and 
to Emory it 
was an every 
day occur- 
rence. Along 
the sky-line a 
grey moun- 
tain of fog- 
bank was 
piling up, and 
in the tower 
of the life- 
saving sta- 
tion the 
watcher 
peered 
through his 





tightened, 
darting this 
way and that. Talford tore his 
gloves into ribbons as he tugged 
and panted fighting with the fifteen 
pounders. The bride forgot to be 
cold and haughty, and grew 


‘HE TORE HIS GLOVES TO RIBBONS AS HE TUGGED WITH THE FIGHTING 
FIFTEEN POUNDERS.” 


glass at the 
sloop. 

And then, all at once, the pollock 
ceased to bite. The drails skipped 
from wave to wave, and no hungry fish 
leaped from the eddies to drag them 


under. Talford came out of his trance. 
W2 
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“Where have they gone?” he 
asked fretfully. 

“Struck in shore, sir,” replied 
Emory. “Over there on that rip, I 
wouldn’t wonder.” 

He pointed to a spot a quarter of a 
mile away, where the waves were 
jumping in foamy lines, while just 
beyond the water was smoother, but 
with eddying whirlpools embossed 
with bubbles. 

“Then why don’t we go there ?” 
demanded Talford. 

“°*Tisn’t safe at this stage of the 
tide, sir, and with this wind. I’m 
sorry tq spoil your sport, but we’ve 
got to start for home. The fog’s 
settin’ in, and we mustn’t stay any 
longer.” 

“What! Leave when we’ve only 
begun to enjoy ourselves? I’m very 
sure we shall not do anything of the 
sort!” 

“ Colton,” protested his wife, “ per- 
haps——” 

“You mustn’t interfere, Kathe- 
rine. Where are you heading for 
now ?” 

“Back of The Point,” replied 
Emory. “Sit down, sir, and sit 
still, if you please.” 

Talford hesitated, looked at the 
skipper’s face, then sat down, grumb- 
ling. The Minnie L. heeled over and 
fled for the gull-dotted sand-spit in 
the distance. Emory, stooping, peered 
forward. 

“T’d like to cleat that jib in case I 
need it,”’ he said, a few minutes later. 
“You can steer, sir, can’t you?” 

“Of course I can.” 

“Then take the tiller, and keep 
her as she is, while I climb for’ard. 
Jest as she is, sir.” 

He resigned the helm to the dis- 
dainful hand of his passenger, and 
scrambled ‘along”the rail by the roof 
of the cabin. The seas had soaked 
everything forward, and the jib- 
halyards were badly entangled. The 


” 


disentangling took longer than he 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Talford, steering with 
one hand, was jerking his fish-line 
back and forth with the other. His 
glances wandered to the foaming rip, 
where the skipper had said pollock 
were likely to be found. Slowly he 
edged the sloop in nearer and nearer. 

The halyards and the jib itself were 
finally cleared, and Emory raised his 
eyes. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “‘ Where are 
you goin’? Keep her off! Keep her 
off, I tell you!” 

The answer was a_ triumphant 
cryof: “I’ve got one!” from Tal- 
ford. “A beauty, too!” 

He was endeavouring to hold the 
tiller by leaning against it, while with 
both hands he tugged at the line. 
The tiller slipped. The Minnie L. 
rose on a giant wave, slid down its 
slope, and struck; rose, slid, and 
struck again with a thump. The bride 
shrieked and clutched at the rail. 
Talford rolled on the floor of the 
cockpit among the fish. Emory, his 
legs dragging over the side, made his 
way aft. 

Thump! Another blow. 

And this time it was terrific. The 
Minnie L. quivered to the top of 
her mast. The sea poured into the 
cockpit. She rose, staggering, and 
the next comber threw her over the 
bar. She reeled until her reefed sail 
slapped the wave-tops. She was in 
deeper water now, but beyond, a 
little way off, was another line of 
breakers, worse than those through 
which she had passed. And some- 
where astern floated the rudder, split, 
and broken from its fastenings. 

Katherine Talford clung to the rail, 
white and silent. It seemed a dread- 
ful dream, which lasted centuries. 
She remembered hearing her husband, 
wallowing in the cockpit, call shrilly 
again and again. She remembered 
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“ KATHERINE TALFORD CLUNG TO THE RAIL, WHILE HER HUSBAND WALLOWED IN THE COCKPIT 


seeing him rise to his knees to tumble 
headlong as the sloop lurched, and 


floundered. But the principal figure 
in the dream was a man who leaped, 
catlike, about the boat from rope to 
rope, never losing his footing and never 
hesitating. 

After a time this man caught her 
by the shoulders. He held in his hand 
the oar that had lain in its cleats along 
the rail by the cabin. She remem- 
bered that: he had vainly tried to call 


her husband’s attention to the 


Oar. 


“Do you see this ? ” demanded the 
man. 

She nodded dumbly. 

“Notice how I put it over the 
stern ? Hold it there, just as it is; 
can you do it?” 

She did not answer, and a pair of 


_strong hands, without a tremble in 


them, clasped hers about the oar- 
handles, 
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“Don’t let it slip. Heave your 
weight against it,” ordered Emory. 

He scrambled forward. His first 
move had been to cast off the sheet, 
and now the sloop, her beam at right 
angles with the hull, was on.a more 
even keel, and moving before the 
wind down the lane between the lines 
of breakers. Another moment and 
the peak-halyard was loosened. The 
gaff fell, and the slackened sail 
flapped and crackled. 

‘“* Hold on!” roared Emory. “ Hold 
on now!” 

He was back at her side again, pull- 
ing at the sheet. The Minnie L. 
heeled more than ever as the mainsail 
drew inboard, Emory made the rope 
fast, and, leaping over the still sprawl- 
ing Talford, he cast off the throat- 
halyard. The sail sank, a dripping 
heap of canvas, upon the deck. 

“Now, then,” ordered Emory, 
“give me the oar.” 

At the end of the converging lines 
of breakers was a narrow opening of 
smooth water, and towards it sped 
the crippled sloop. 

Talford turned an agonized face to 
the skipper. “‘ What shall we do ?” 
he gasped. 

“Do? 
course.” 

Abreast the life-saving station a 
boat appeared ; a long, narrow boat, 
with men pulling at oars. In the 
high stern stood another man, steer- 
ing. 

Katherine Talford saw the boat, 
and her lips parted. Emory saw it, 
and his lips shut tight. Talford saw 
it, and he shouted : 

“It’s*the lifeboat!” he 
“They'll save us! Help!” 

A faint “Aye, aye!” came over 
the water. The Minnie L. kept on 
her course. The little smooth opening 
of water was just beyond. A minute 
later and the crazy breakers sprang at 
her from both sides again, the froth 


Why, get out of this, of 


cried. 


from her jaws flying over her. And 
then she slid through and out, and 


- began to climb the great shining waves 


beyond. 

“Why don’t you stop?” cried 
Talford. ‘ Don’t you see the boat ? 
Help! Oh, help!” 

“ Heave to!” hailed the man in 
the stern of the lifeboat. ‘“* Heave 
to. Emory. We'll take you off. 
Where are you goin’ ?” 

Emory did not answer. He did not 
even turn his head. 

“Why don’t you wait for them ? ” 
demanded Talford. ‘‘ Wait, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, wait! Are you mad?” 

The sloop kept on before the wind. 
The lifeboat was obliged to make 
détours to avoid the inshore breakers, 
and so she did not gain. But her 
crew rowed doggedly on. 

“ Help!” shouted Talford, leaning 
over the side. “Don’t desert us, 
we're sinking.” 

“Shut up!” 
savagely. “ You’re all right 

“ All right! My God! Why don’t 
you let them save us ? ” 

“Save you ? I’m going to save my 
boat.” 

From the 
hail. 

““Heave to, Emory!” ealled the 
captain. “Heave to, or we can't 
catch you. Where are you bound ? ” 

And then Emory answered. Shad- 
ing his mouth with his hand, he turned 
and made reply. 

“Home,” yelled the skipper of the 
Minnie L. 

Then followed an exhibition of 
seamanship that the wise ones of 
Orham would have appreciated. Out 
through the maze of shoals and rips 
limped the sloop, her jib alone set, 
her cockpit a foot deep in water. And 
in her stern stood Emory, steering 
with the oar, guiding her before the 
wind, now a little this way and now 
that, between the shallow bars and 


commanded Emory 


q?? 


lifeboat came another 
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over the others, dodging breakers or 
daring them, as necessity demanded. 

The lifeboat gave up the chase. The 
Point grew small in the distance. 
Talford continued to shout, promising 
large sums to the life-savers one 
moment, and in the next offering to 
buy the Minnie L. for a price beyond 
what she had cost when new. His 
nerve had left him entirely, and all 
he wished for was solid land under his 
feet once more. 

Katherine Talford had already 
undergone some novel experiences 
that afternoon, yet there were more 
to come. The skipper ignored her 
husband altogether, and turned to 
her when he needed help. And his 
words were not requests; they were 
orders. He pointed to the pump by 
the centre-board, and told her to 
pump, which she did until her hands 
were blistered. When, at last, they 
were off the shoals, he gave her the 
oar, while he hoisted a scant half of 
the mainsail. Then, when the fog 
shut them in, he gave her a tin and 
commanded her to beat it until he 
said “ Stop.” 

Being ordered thus, without the 
ceremony of a “please” or “ thank 
you,” was a new thing for the bride. 
But she realised that this cool, ade- 
quate man, with the sunburned face, 
was master of the situation, and as a 
master she obeyed him. Occasionally, 
too, she glanced from him to her 
shivering husband in the cockpit. 

The Minnie L. came about now and 
went on a new course. Everywhere 
was fog, like a grey veil surrounding 
the sloop. The waves were smaller 
now. After a while they heard a low 
growl, that grew louder as they 
moved forwards. And then, across 
the bow loomed another line of 
breakers. 

“Look!” shrieked Taiford, point- 
ing a trembling finger. “‘ Look! Don’t 
you see?” 
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‘“* Yes,” replied Emory, shortly. “I 
see. It’s The Flat. There’s just 
about water enough for us to cross it.” 

And cross it they did, picking the 
way as if the skipper was feeling the 
sand under the keel with his fingers. 

When the last strip of white water 
had disappeared astern, Emory turned 
to Mrs. Talford. 

**Ma’am,” he said, “likely you 
thought I was mighty hard not to 
let them life-savers take us off. But 
I knew that if I hove to so they could 
do it, the tide would swing the old 
gal there ’’—slapping the sloop’s rail, 
‘on to the sand, and she’d never come 
clear. I was certin I could fetch her 
in, and I couldn’t bear to lose her. 
She means everything to me, this 
boat does. And, besides ’—rather 
apologetically—*‘ as I said afore, folk 
round here don’t think much of skip- 
pers that have to be helped by lite- 


> 


savers.’ 


On the beach at Orham that night, 
a crowd assembled, waiting. Talford, 
senior, was there, and the bride’s 


mamma, both very nervous - and 
anxious. Mrs. Emory was there with 
a knitted shawl about her shoulders. 
Also there were numerous salt-sea- 
soned mariners discussing, with ap- 
preciative gusto, the news that had 
been telephoned to the village by the 


-commander of The Point life-saving 


station. 

‘“‘T dunno ’ow she got into trouble,” 
said Cap’n Ben Taylor assertively ; 
‘but I’ll bet *twasn’t none o’ Emory’s 
doin’s. And he'll fetch her in all right. 
Sailed right ofi, he did, and left 
Knowles and his crew to row back to 
The Point again. Ho, ho! Id like 
to have seen it!” 

Then some one shouted: “ Here 
she comes !”’ and, with a triumphant, 
“T told you so!” Cap’n Taylor ran 
to welcome the voyagers. 

* Through the fog and growing 
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darkness came the Minnie L., draggled 
and rudderless, but safe, and right side 
up. Her skipper ran her alongside 
the landing, dropped her sails, and 
made her fast. The Talfords landed, 
and were surrounded by congratulat- 
ing relatives. 

To the crowd on the beach Emory 
told his story briefly. The unanimous 
opinion of the tars was that it was a 
great performance. Colton Talford, 
importance and condescension re- 
stored, came forward. 

‘““Er—you Emory,” he said; “I 
think you know my opinion of your 
behaviour to-day. It’s only luck 
that you didn’t drown us. I oughtn’t 


to pay you anything, but I’m willing 
to make good the damage to your 
craft. As for employing you as sailing- 
master for my yacht, that’s out of the 


question. I’m through with you. 
Now, how much do you want ? ” 

“Two pounds,” said Emory stolidiy. 

The bride stepped forward with her 
hand extended. 

“Captain Emory,” she began, “I 
want to 4 

“Katherine!” interrupted her 
husband. “ You come home with me.” 

“Emory,” said Cap’n Taylor, 
“there ain’t another skipper in these 
waters could have done it.” 

With praise ringing in his ears, 
Emory turned to his wife. 

““Oh!” she whispered, fiercely, 
“You've spoiled our only chance! 
Why didn’t I marry a man?” 

And Katherine Talford, beside her 
mother on the seat of the splendid 
motor, was thinking the very same 
thing. 
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XVIII.—* THE CROFT ” 


S Mr. Collcutt, who is now the 
A President of the Royal In- 

stitute of British Architects, 

designed and built “‘The Croft” 
for his own residence and has gradu- 
ally developed it during the past ten 
years, it will readily be understood 
how the completed scheme shows 
something out of the ordinary. The 
garden, by reason of its initial design, 
is full of interest, and the house 
is doubly interesting for its own 
sake, and for the exceptional way 
in which it is furnished. No des- 
cription of the garden, no index 
of the contents of the house, and no 


illustrations of the various rooms can 
fully define the special charm of the 
home Mr. Collcutt has created. As it 
stands it undoubtedly reveals the 
artistic personality of the designer, 
and the history of the creation and 
completion of such a home is full 
of interest. The house grew con- 
siderably beyond the first inten- 
tions, but the gradual acquisition 
of its beautiful and, in many 
unique, contents might be described as 
a triumph of well-directed thought and 
effort... Pages could be filled with illus- 
trations of clocks, cabinets, chairs. 
pottery, metal-work and _ pictures, 


cases, 
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ENTRANCE COURT. 


which form a collection of quite 
exceptional value, but the abiding 
recollection of the visitor to “The 
Croft” will be the charm of its 
formal garden. The central and most 
striking feature of the house is its 
long hall parlour, and to the success- 
ful result of the general design of both 
house and garden there remains a 
memory of such a finish and furnish- 
ing as few are able to realise in 
their homes. 

The design of a house often conveys 
the suggestion that the plan has been 
dominated by the elevation ; that the 
desire to produce some particular 
treatment or feature in elevation has 
been allowed to control the laying out 


of the plan. At “The Croft” there 
is nothing which does not seem to be 
the natural outcome of the plan 
simply expressed in elevational treat- 
ment. As the two main fronts of the 
house face pretty nearly north and 
south the three chief entertaining 
rooms have been placed along the 
south front and the fourth at the east 
end, the north front being occupied 
by the entrance, kitchen offices, 
etc. The features of the exterior are 
the entrance court on the north and 
the fine terraced garden on the south. 
The exterior of the house is a 
pleasingly simple piece of English 
domestic design. The walls are 
largely finished in rough-cast; the 
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ENTRANCE FROM TOTTERIDGE GREEN, 


ground floor windows built in stone, 
and the roofs covered with tiles. The 
entrance front has a quaint and cosy 
effect as one approaches it between 
the big trees on Totteridge Green. A 
small enclosure is screened off from 
the green, and a piece of square garden 
court is traversed by a red-tiled path- 
way leading from the wrought-iron 
entrance gate to the doorway, 
lined by formal evergreens in tubs, 
whilst an archway leads through the 
western wing to the stable yard. 
From the vestibule we enter the 
large hall place, which is strikingly 
effective. Its forty feet length 


is emphasised by the lines of 
beams and the range of _ stone- 
mullioned windows’ which look 
out to the terrace’ verandah ; 
and the wealth of beautiful old 
furniture completes a picture in- 
terior such as one seldom 
Italian and Jacobean cabinets, old 
clocks, quaint old chairs and metal- 
work, beautiful pottery and lacquer 
ware, charming statuettes and pic- 
tures meet the eye at every tum 
in this charming home. It is 
a signally successful result of the 
building of an entirely modern 
home, with some distinctive character 


sees. 
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A CORNER OF THE HALL. 


of the architect’s own _ hand, 
in a_ traditional English method 
furnished almost completely with old 
furniture which has been gathered to- 
gether with taste and judgment. To 
one who can estimate the value of old 
things from an artistic standpoint the 
house (and indeed the garden as 
well) affords almost the interest of a 
museum, so varied and pleasing is 
the collection which the architect’s 
discrimination has brought together. 

The dining-room and drawing-room 
have each broad bay-windows looking 
on to either end of the upper terrace, 
and from them are obtained charming 
views of wooded country. The site 
of the house is bounded on either 
side by large trees, and these. with 
the house itself, form an excellent 
setting to the terraced garden, along 
the southern end of which grows 


a range of poplars. When the 
garden is filled with flowers it 
makes a fine picture from the higher 
terrace. The central walk, some 
two hundred and fifty feet long, 
leads to a pond, in the centre 
of which is a fountain. This is en- 
closed by clipped hedges and beyond 
that is a garden shelter built of oak 
framing with plaster panels. Two 
other garden shelters of quaint design 
form points of interest at the north-. 
west and north-east angles. A long 
pergola comes naturally (not dragged 
in as they so often are), leading from 
the lower terrace to above the rockery 
on the edge of the tennis lawn. It 
will be noted that beds and grass 
paths alternate in the lower part of 
the garden, and the effect of this is 
very good. In the centre of the 
pond before named is a capitally 
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A BEDROOM. 
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A BEDROOM. 


modelled figure a 
triton, by Henry Pegram, 
A.R.A., and the basin 
of the pond is enclosed by 
a broad stone curb. Th: 
effect of this pond and 
fountain with the summer- 
house and row of poplars 
beyond, suggests some- 
thing of the effects to be 
found in old Italian gar- 
dens. 

To the eye of a layman 
the plan of such a garden 
as this will possibly ap- 
pear most forbiddingly 
formal. But it must be 
borne in mind thatstraight 
lines and squared spaces 
never look so formal in 
reality, and that this was 
eminently a case for the 
development of a formal 
garden.. In such a space 
as is here available noth- 
ing could be obtained 
productive of such striking 
effect as the development 
of formal lines. — In pro- 
portion to the extent and 
dominance of the house 
building itself so must the 
continuation of formal 
lines in gardening extend, 
and a long house like this, 
standing high above the 
garden, is a dominating 
factor all over the site. 
To realise the value of a 
well - ordered forma! 
scheme like this, one has 
only to view it from the 
upper terrace, looking 
down over the _ whole 
arrangement, or to realise 
the excellent effect look- 
ing up from the southern 
end, where the long cen- 
tral path extends upwards 
from the pond to the 
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flights of terrace steps. The long, With a general survey of its 
low proportion of the house ter- design the interest of such a 
minating the vista up this long path- delightful garden as this is not 
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exhausted. On the upper terrace 
Of course a garden like this is some- wall we find Spanish vases in- 
what costly both to make and to laid with mosaics of beautiful 
keep up, but then it is in proportion colour. Other fine old _ pots 
tothehouse. Were the house smaller, and’ an admirable terra cotta 


way is an impression of much value. 

















THE POND. 


bas - relief by Bertram Pegram 
adorn the house wall under the 
verandah. 


the long formal lines and the elab- 
oration of parts might easily over- 
balance it. 
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SIDE PATH UP TO TRE STUDIO, 


On the next terrace down there are 
two little garden parterres east and 
west. In the centre of that to the 
east is a sundial, and in that to the 
west a charming little fountain, the 
central figure of a boy. being one of the 
most graceful works of Mr. Henry 
Pegram, A.R.A. On the small 
lower lawn is a pedestal supporting 
what looks like a little leaden vase, 
but which is a chemist’s mortar, 
the largest I have seen, some 
15 inches high. It was bought in 
Spain by Mr. Collcutt and weighs 


just about one hundredweight ; it is 
dated 1640. 

The library is lined with fixed 
book-cases up to within two feet 
or so of the ceiling, and the frieze is 
covered with a dainty tree pattern 
in low tones of green. The wood- 
work is finished in a golden brown. 
The bay window across one end of 
the room looks out to the spinney 
and there is another window with 
fixed window seat looking towards 
the south. 

The dining-room woodwork is 
painted white, with the exception of 
ceiling beams and rafters, which are 








A SUMMER HOUSE, 


a dark brown. An oak-leaf pattern 
leather paper lacquered in brown 
covers the walls, with a low dado 
painted a dark green. The fireplace 
is framed in with a red marble 
lintel and sides, enclosing grate cheeks 
of blue, purple, and green tiles; 
the canopy is of brass. 

The drawing-room has a plaster 
ceiling divided into panels by moulded 
ribs with small pendants at inter- 
sections, and the panels are decorated 
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with low relief modelling, the larger 
ones having peacocks with outspread 
tails, and the smaller angle ones show- 
ing cherubs’ heads with trumpets. The 
walls are covered with a dull gold 


bably in good proportion for 
actual service. A door} from 
it communicates with the conserva- 
tory. 
We give illustrations from three 
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THE DINING ROOM. 


lacquer paper without pattern, and 
the overmantel is finished entirely 
in gold. The room is not a 
large one, when one compares it 
with the long hall, but it is pro- 
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A FOUNTAIN 


of the bedrooms, each of which has 
some special feature in the way 
of fitments; that one with cut 
brackets trom the mantelpiece has 
quite a quaint old-world air. 
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“THE MEASURE 


OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 


According to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed to us, @ 
measure to veach even unto you.—2 CORINTHIANS x., 13. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


But as some muskets so contrive it, 

As if to miss the mark they drive at, 
And though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owners over.— 


THE FINGAL. 


N old painter writing his remin- 

A iscences has one advantage 
over a novelist. I come now 

to a chapter which a writer 

of fiction would not dare use. The 


freaks of chance, which have ever 
made a football of me, sometimes to 
my advantage, sometimes to my des- 
pair, play such a part in the incidenc 
[ am about to relate that it would be 
useless anywhere else than in a true 
story. We had become careless, as I 


have said, through long-continued 
placidness of circumstance, and when 
John Brent’s blow fell on us it took 
us so thoroughly by surprise that for 
the moment we thought we were 
slain. In this episode the probity 
of Dr. Cardiff comes into play, and 
we were given a striking example of 
the effect of character. Dr. Cardiff 
was known to all as an absolutely 
truthful man, who would not lie, no 
matter how his own interests suffered. 
The only thing that saved McKurdy 
on the day that Dr. Cardiff’s suspicions 
were aroused by the coincidence of us 
four standing up at the blackboard to 
solve a problem which had baffled 
all the rest, was the fact that it was 
a suspicion only, but Dr. Cardiff, 
when he spoke to McKurdy, warned 
him that if ever suspicion crystallised 
into certainty, nothing would prevent 
the doctor from bringing the delin- 
quency to the knowledge of those in 


authority, even if the victim were his 
dearest friend. We all knew this of 
Dr. Cardiff, and did not respect him 
the less because of it, and when Dr. 
Cardiff gave his word regarding any 
fact within his knowledge, that settled 
the matter with friend and foe alike. 
At the period of which I speak, 
there had resided for some years in 
our city a great preacher, whose 
eloquence had caused to be built the 
Memorial Church, one of the largest 
religious edifices in this city of 
churches. I have heard Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mr. Spurgeon, T. De Witt 
Talmage, Dr. Parker, and other great 
pulpit orators, but the man of whom 
I speak was, in my opinion, the peer 
of any of them. On the night in 
question this gifted divine was preach- 
ing his farewell sermon in the Mem- 
orial Church, which stood facing 
Centre Street, at the corner of Church 
Street, while the Centre Street Church 
was several hundred yards further 
down that thoroughfare, and on the 
other side of Church Street from the 
Memorial. Nearly opposite the Mem- 
orial was Knox Church, an edifice that 
housed a Scottish Presbyterian con- 
gregation. There was thus a group of 
churches within a radius, say, of 
five hundred yards from the inter- 
section of Centre Street and Church 
Street. I was never a bigoted Church- 
goer, but during my term at the Nor- 
mal School I fell into the habit, attend- 
ing usually the Centre Street Church, 
and incidentally walking home with 
Aline if circumstances were favour- 
able, in spite of the fact that church- 
going, more often than anything else, 
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landed victims into the net of John 
Brent. 

On the night in question, Sam and 
I started out gaily for Centre Street 
Church. It was a lowering night, 
threatening rain. I don’t know whether 
we possessed umbrellas or not, but in 
any case we had left them behind, 
and reaching Centre Street Church, 
mounted to the gallery, the better to 
gaze round the congregation below, 
and learn the whereabouts of Miss 
Livingstone and Miss Arbuthnot. I 
can report nothing of the sermon, for 
my whole time was taken in a fruitless 
effort to find the girl I sought, and 
when at last the service was finished 
Sam whispered that if we hurried 
down to the door we might catch 
them as they went out, for they evi- 
dently were seated far back under the 
gallery out of our sight. We were the 
first down the stairs, and stood one 
on each side of the doorway, scanning 


eagerly the congregation that poured 
out into the street. A slight rain was 


drizzling down, and there was a 
partial block at the porch, everyone 
raising an umbrella who had one. We 
saw nothing of the girls, but so intent 
were we on the search that my heart 
jumped as I heard a well-known voice 
say :— 

** What, Mr. Prentiss, not afraid of 
a few drops of rain, I hope?” and 
there beside me stood Dr. Cardiff. 

““Why no,” I gasped, when the 
more versatile Sam intervened in an 
every-day voice, with : 

“* Good evening, Dr. Cardiff. Pren- 
tiss and I were just thinking of mak- 
ing a dash for it.” 

“* Oh, don’t do that, but come under 
my umbrella,” invited the genial 
Doctor. “It’s old-fashioned, and 
wide enough for three. I’m passing 
your boarding-house,” and with that, 
one on each side of him, the stately 
Cardiff walked along Centre Street 
towards the corner of Church Street. 
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I had been stricken dumb by the 
encounter, although it was quite 
evident that the good doctor had not 
the slightest suspicion why we were 
waiting by the Church door. I thanked 
my stars the girls had not put in an 
appearance a moment before. Sam, 
however, was in no way abashed, and 
talked to the Doctor about the latest 
mathematical problem with all the 
nonchalance of a man who had never 
spoken to a girl in his life. As we 
neared the corner at Church Street, 
we met an immense crowd of well- 
dressed people, and Dr. Cardiff, gaz- 
ing towards the brightly lighted 
Memorial Church, said : 

“* Ah, Doctor Spence has preached 
his farewell sermon to-night. | 
thought of going to hear him, but | 
knew it would be almost impossible 
to get a seat. I suppose he has had 
a record congregation this evening.” 

Sam, who was intent on his mathe- 
matical problem, said “ Yes,” and 
went on with his elucidation, but I, 
who remained silent, saw that Dr. 
Cardiff was mistaken. It was not the 
congregation from the Memorial 
Church we were meeting, but an un- 
usually large concourse of people from 
Knox Church. It was evident from 
the brilliant light shining from the 
Memorial Church that the farewell 
was not yet over, but as this seemed 
a matter of no importance, I said 
nothing. I was disappointed at re 
turning home under the wing of Dr. 
Cardiff, instead of having someone 
else under my wing, and so felt glum 
and out of humour. I was now certain 
that the girls had gone to hear the 
eloquent Dr. Spence, and if we had 
not formed an escort for Dr. Cardiff, 
we might have waited with more 
success at the doors of the Memorial 
Church. Indeed, though we were 
progressing slowly, there was still 
time to retrace our steps, if Sam 
did not keep on with his tedious 
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mathematics when we reached our 
door, and so hold Dr. Cardiff in conver- 
sation, but I found no opportunity 
to give McKurdy a hint which would 
make him realise the situation without 
arousing suspicion in the mind of Dr. 
Cardiff. 

Arriving at our house, however, I 
was more deeply annoyed than ever 
at my learned friend, who had now 
become absorbed in the topic he was 
discussing. 

*T am afraid, Mr. McKurdy,” said 
Dr. Cardiff, as we all three paused in 
front of our portico, “I am afraid I 
should need to see you do that on 
the blackboard before I comprehended 
your point. I don’t quite follow you.” 

‘“* Oh, well,” cried the genial Sam, 
“just come upstairs, and I’ll demon- 
strate it to you in five minutes.” 

There was nothing for me to say. 
Sam opened the door with his latch- 
key, and, accompanied by the doctor, 
mounted to our study. I was so dis- 
gusted at the turn affairs had taken, 
that I bade good-night to the two of 
them, opened my bedroom door, 
entered, undressed, and went to bed. 
[ heard the voices outside, and at last 
the bluff, hearty tones of Dr. Cardiff : 

‘“* Oh, I see it all now, and I think 
that is an excellent method, Mr. 
McKurdy; much better than the 
solution given in the key. I congratu- 
late you, and thank you very much 
for the demonstration, so good-night. 
What, has Mr. Prentiss gone to bed ?”’ 

Sam, who always took liberties 
when he knew I was cross, threw open 
the door. 

‘“ Asleep, Tom?” he cried. 

‘*No.” 

Dr. Cardiff thrust in his head, and 
said in his kindly fashion :— 

‘“Good-night, Mr. Prentiss. I am 
afraid our chatter has disturbed your 
early sleep.” 

‘* Oh, not at all, Doctor,” I replied, 
* (ood-night,” 
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Sam let him out at the front door; 
then came upstairs and into my room 
again. 

“Why were you so short with Dr. 
Cardiff to-night ?”’ he demanded. 

“Short with Dr. Cardiff? I was 
short with you, you ass. What the 
deuce are you undertaking Dr. Car- 
diff’s mathematical education for ? 
Those two girls are at the Memorial 
Church, and if it hadn’t been for your 
nonsense, we would have been there 
by this time.” 

“Why, Tom, you’re crazy. The 
Memorial Church had dismissed its 
congregation before we got to the 
corner.” 

“ 'You’re wrong, and Doctor Cardiff 
was wrong. That was the Knox 
Church mob that we met. The Mem- 
orial windows were all ablaze. I 
suppose the sermon was a long one, 
and now several thousand. people are 
shaking hands with Dr. Spence.” 

“In that case it’s you who are the 
ass. What the deuce did you go to 
bed for? Get up, you villain.” 

“Tl do nothing of the sort.” 

““Oh, you won't, eh ?” and within 
two seconds Sam had me sprawling 
on the floor. 

“Wrap a blanket round you,” he 
cried, “ and let’s get back to church. 
Come, hustle on with your duds, or 
I'll drag you there as you are.” 

I dressed in double quick time, and 
very shortly we were out in Church 
Street again. We ran to the corner, 
and there, still radiant with white 
light, shone out the great windows of 
the Memorial Church. The clouds had 
cleared away, and the stars were 
shining. It was an ideal night for a 
walk home. Presently the great 
organ sounded, and people began to 
pour out of the church. When it 
had about half emptied, we saw our 
two girls and they saw us. Aline 
took my arm, and we went on ahead 
together, Sam and Sally following, 
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By this time the humorous aspect of 
Dr. Cardiff’s intervention had become 
apparent to me, and I told Aline all 
that ‘had happened. I was in the 
middle of this interesting recital 
when some instinct of danger caused 
me to look ahead, and there, under a 
lamp-post, stood John Brent, with 
two of his pupils, one on each side of 
him. He was looking straight at me, 
and had undoubtedly recognised me. 
I now occupied a position where I 
must confront him with the light of 
the gas lamp in my face. There was 
no escape; already that steely smile 
was on his lips. 

“Pull down your veil,” I whis- 
pered to Aline,then, over my shoulder: 
“Pull down your veil, Sally.” 

Both did as I requested without 
asking questions, and a few moments 
later the triumphant voice of John 
Brent said: 

“Good evening, Mr. Prentiss.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Brent,” I 
replied. 

“Good evening, Mr. McKurdy.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Brent,” said 
McKurdy. 

I expected that either he or his 
satellites would follow us, but appar- 
ently they did not. Probably they 
expected to make another haul before 
the immense ‘congregation got past. 
Whether he just happened to be 
there, or whether his spies had tracked 
the girls to the church, spotted us, and 
then made for the rendezvous where 
Mr. Brent was awaiting us were con- 
siderations that did not interest me. 
The important facts were that John 
Brent had recognised us walking with 
two ladies; that he was accompanied 
by two independent witnesses who 
knew us, and could corroborate his 
statement if we disputed it. Aline 
and I discussed the matter as we 
walked to Stanmore Street. I was 
certain that Brent had not recog- 
nised the girls, and so far as I was 
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concerned, expulsion did not so much 
matter, but with McKurdy and Sally 
Livingstone, this encounter was noth- 
ing short of a disaster. His expulsion 
meant the loss of his Normal School 
certificate, and the consequent giving 
up of the appointment on which he 
and Sally had counted so much. 
When we reached the gates, we ex- 
pected to find the other two, who had 
loitered a way behind us, in the depths 
of despair, but instead their arrival 
was heralded by Sally’s silvery laugh, 
always a joyous thing to hear. 

“Now, Miss Aline Arbuthnot,” 
began Sam, “everything hinges on 
you. If you are asked to-morrow 
whether or not you walked home from 
church with a young man, what will 

ou say?” 

“TI will tell the truth,” answered 
Aline promptly. 

“Oh, hang it all,” cried Sam. 
“Can’t you do any better than 
that ?” 

“Tl not implicate you, Mr. 
McKurdy, nor shall I mention Mr. 
Prentiss’ name, but I will plead 
guilty so far as 1 am concerned. They 
cannot force me to incriminate any- 
one else.” 

“It’s no use, Sam,” I said. ‘* We 
can’t lie out of this complication. We 
might outface Brent, but there’s two 
witnesses, remember.” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” replied 
Sam confidently, “if you allow me to 
do the talking, and if Aline does not 
give anybody away but herself. Sally 
here has promised to fabricate like a 
little heroine, and go to church for a 
week after to make up for it. You, 
at best, are an awkward liar, Tom, 
and, even when you tell the truth, no- 
body believes you. But if you keep 
your mouth shut, I'll pull you 
through.” 

* Well, Sam, I am overjoyed to 
hear you say so. I dislike losing caste 
in Aline’s eyes, but nevertheless | 
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am free to confess that if there is 
anything I can do in the fiction line 
to help you, ’'m your man.” 

“On second thoughts,” said Aline, 
bravely, and I saw she was deter- 
mined to be no better than the man 
to whom she was engaged, “on this 
occasion I shall affirm I came home 
with Sally. There, that’s as bad as if 
| had told the falsehood.” 

“TI don’t think you'll be called 
upon. I am sure Brent was so eager 
to trap us that he paid no attention 
to the girls.” 

“That’s what I think,” I agreed. 
“Well, then, girls, good-night, and 
don’t lose any sleep because of this 
contretemps.”” 

On Monday morning we knew the 
fight was on as soon as we. entered 
the waiting room, for we were in- 
formed that the class was to assemble 
for prayers before Professor Donovan, 
who, on extraordinary occasions, read 
prayers in an amateurish sort of 
way. Ryan the janitor met us two 
at the gate, and handed us a note each, 
which curtly summoned us to Dr. 
Darnell’s private room. There we 
found the Doctor seated at his table, 
ind his face was painful to see. He 
had the look of a stricken man, and 
he made no response to our salutation. 
Beside him, erect, debonair, hand- 
some, triumphant, stood John Brent. 
His witnesses were not present. 
Doubtless he felt there was no need 
to call them, for we could not dispute 
his charge. He returned our obeis- 
ances by that mechanical bow of his 
with the string attached to it. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ Dr. Darnell began, 
“Mr. Brent states he met you last 
night coming from the Memorial 
Church each with a lady on his arm.” 

‘** What is that, Doctor ? ” enquired 
Sam, incredulously, leaning a little 
forward, and wrinkling his brows. 

“Did you attend the Memorial 
Church last night, Mr. McKurdy ¢ ” 


“Certainly not, I am a communi- 
cant at the Centre Street Church.” 

“Not last night,” said John 
Brent. 

“Do you mean to state, Mr. Brent, 
that you met me with a lady on my 
arm, last night ?” 

“Yes, Mr. McKurdy,” replied Mr. 
Brent, with ingratiating suavity. “I 
met you and Mr. Prentiss. I said 
‘Good night, Mr. Prentiss,’ and he 
replied ‘Good night, Mr. Brent.’ The 
same accosting, with the same answer, 
passed between you and me.” 

Sam drew a deep breath, and 
straightened himself up with the air 
of one who says, “Oh, this is too 
much.” 

Dr. Darnell was moistening his 
lips, and his eyes seemed to penetrate 
Sam to the backbone. 

“* You are not going to deny it, Mr. 
McKurdy ?” suggested Mr. Brent, 
sweetly. “I have two witnesses, you 
know, but I prefer not to call them 
unless a denial makes it necessary.” 

“* You say you met me with a lady,” 
murmured Sam dreamily, more to 
himself than to his auditors, as if he 
required to adjust his mind to the 
proper apprehension of this absurd 
accusation. 

“Mr. McKurdy,” said Dr. Darnell 
eagerly, “ there is, of course, a chance 
of mistakes being made in recognition 
at night, and possibly this may be an 
instance. Did any person whom you 
know see you at Centre Street Church 
last night ?” 

*“Oh, yes, Mr. Prentiss was with 
me.” 

Dr. Darnell sank back in his chair 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

““Come now, Mr. McKurdy,”’ pro- 
tested John Brent, “this comedy has 
gone quite far enough. You are not 
such a child as to suppose that the 
evidence of your fellow culprit will 
help you. Dr. Darnell asks if you 
can bring forward any witness to 
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your Centre Street 
Church. 
yes or no.” 

Sam hung down his head. 

‘I don’t know many people there,” 
he replied slowly. “I am slightly 
acquainted with the clergyman, but 
I don’t suppose he recognised us. 
The church was full, and we were 
sitting back in the gallery. At that 
distance I should doubt if he saw us.” 

* Really, Dr. Darnell,” said Mr. 
Brent,, with justifiable impatience, 
“Mr. McKurdy is trifling with us. 
He was not at Centre Street Church 
last night, but at the Memorial.”’ 

Sam cast a pained look at him, and 
at Dr. Darnell. 

* T saw no one in the church whom 
I knew, but coming home—”’ Sam 
turned to me with a sudden flash of 
inspiration—“ Where did we en- 
counter Dr. Cardiff ? ” 

‘** At the church door,” I replied. 

‘** What’s that, what’s that ? ” cried 
the Headmaster, leaning forward 
again. “Dr. Cardiff? What about 
Dr. Cardiff?” 

“Oh, he walked home with us. 
He kindly offered his umbrella. It 
was drizzling a little; not what you 
would call a smart shower,” he 
explained in deferential tones to 
John Brent, whose eyes were fastened 
on him, and whose brow was begin- 
ning to frown, “ but a gentle rain.” 

‘““Mr. McKurdy,” said the Head- 
master sharply, “ did you walk home 
from Centre Street Church with Dr. 
Cardiff ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered McKurdy, 
as brusquely as the other had ques- 
tioned. 

Dr. Darnell smote a bell, and the 
obsequious Ryan slunk in. 

* Ask Dr. Cardiff to come to my 
room.” 

Ryan hurried out. 

“All that I have to say,” com- 
mented John Brent, “if this turns 


presence in 


Would you kindly answer 


out to be true, is that you two went 
back to the Memorial Church after 
Dr. Cardiff saw you home.” 

* Really, Mr. Brent, you are shift- 
ing your ground. You asked me to 
prove——” 

“Why didn’t you tell us at first,” 
interrupted Dr. Darnell sharply,“ that 
you had come home with Dr. Car- 
diff ?” 

* Well, you see,” stammered Sam, 
‘“* | was taken by surprise. I scarcely 
knew what to say. It is a great piece 
of luck that we met Dr. Cardiff. Mr. 
Brent stated that we were not at 
Centre Street Church, and, when we 
prove him wrong, if he is allowed to 
shift his ground, I claim it is not fair.” 

The stately Dr. Cardiff came in 
looking very grave, for he knew some- 
thing was amiss on receiving so un- 
usual a summons to the Headmaster’s 
room, and seeing Sam and me standing 
there, with whom he had parted in 
such amity less than a dozen hours 
before, his surmisé that some serious 
delinquency had been reported was 
confirmed. Being a kindly man, with, 
I am sure, a sort of fatherly regard 
for us, the gloom on his face deepened. 
He stood silent, slowly stroking his 
long black beard, awaiting whatever 
question might ensue. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Brent,” began the 
Headmaster, “you had better tell 
Dr. Cardiff what you have already 
told me.” 

John Brent bowed slowly, and began 
his recital in the measured tones of a 
judge pronouncing sentence. 

“Last night, coming up Church 
Street with two of my pupils just 
after the congregation in the Memorial 
Church had been dismissed, I met Mr. 
Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy, coming, as 
I suppose, from that church, each 
accompanied by a lady. I bade good- 
night first to Mr. Prentiss, then to 
Mr. McKurdy, and they both replied, 
bidding good-night to me by name. 
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The pupils of the Model School, who 
were with me know these young 
men, and are prepared to substantiate 
what I allege. Mr. McKurdy denies 
the facts I have stated; maintains 
that he did not attend the Memorial 
Church last night, but was present 
instead at the Centre Street Church. 
On being pressed by Dr. Darnell, 
for any evidence proving his pres- 
ence there, he first gave Mr. Prentiss 
as his witness, which of course was 
not admissable, then, after some 
hesitation, remembered that they had 
met you at the door, whereupon, as it 
was raining, you offered them a share 
of your umbrella, and so saw them to 
their own house.” 

John Brent pausing, Dr. Cardiff 
said : 

“So far as your remarks concern 
me, the facts are exactly as you have 
stated them.” 

* Before Dr. Cardiff came in,” con- 
tinued John Brent, addressing the 
Headmaster, whose expression of 
belief possibly irritated him, “I said 
it would have been quite possible 
for Mr. Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy 
to have attended the Centre Street 
Church and the Memorial Church as 
well, granting the possibility that 
the Centre Street services ended 
before those at the Memorial.” 

“IT have no wish to intervene,” 
said Sam, with a modesty that was 
almost overdone, “but your con- 
tention was, Mr. Brent, that we had 
not attended the Centre Street Church 
at all, and proof of our presence there 
was demanded. Now I contend, with 
all humility, that you placed upon us 
an almost impossible task, for we are 
two strangers in the city, having no 
acquaintances outside this school, 
and it is only our immense good for- 
tune in meeting Dr. Cardiff at the 
door that has saved us. The hesita- 
tion you refer to is very natural 
when one is unexpectedly called upon 


to prove where he was or was not at a 
specified time in the past.” 

“Quite so, Mr. McKurdy,” con- 
curred Mr. Brent, icily, “but that 
does not dispose of my statement that 
I met you two on Church Street with 
two women, and I have independent 
witnesses to prove it. I unreservedly 
accept Dr. Gardiff’s statement, and 
that brings you to your own door. 
But it was possible for you to retrace 
your steps the moment Dr. Cardiff’s 
back was turned, and the distance 
from your boarding-house to the 
Memorial Church is short. Un- 
doubtedly that is exactly what you 
did, for I assuredly met you on the 
street with those two women.” 

My impulse was to call on Dr. 
Cardiff for further evidence, but I 
kept silent, as arranged. Sam merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and said not a 
word to jog the Doctor’s memory. 
The crushing rejoinder came at last, 
and with Dr. Cardiff’s usual slowness. 

“I did not part with the young 
men at their door, Mr. Brent, and I 
may settle the matter at once by 
telling you that before we turned into 
Church Street the congregation of the 
Memorial Church had been dismissed, 
and we met an immense concourse 
of people at the corner, which delayed 
us somewhat. Perhaps,” he said, 
turning to McKurdy, “you may 
remember my saying I had thought 
of going to the Memorial Church 
myself, but feared there would be no 
vacant seat, as it was Dr. Spence’s 
farewell sermon.” 

“‘ Now that you mention it, Doctor, 
I remember your saying so,” corrobo- 
rated Sam. 

** Aside from that,” continued Car- 
diff, ‘‘ I did not part with the young 
men at the door. Perhaps we should 
not have talked shop on Sunday 
night, but, be that as it may, Mr. 
McKurdy and I became involved in 
a mathematical discussion, and I 
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went upstairs to his study, waiting 
there some considerable time while 
he demonstrated his contention. 
When at last I bade them good-night, 
Mr. Prentiss had gone to bed, and 
when Mr. McKurdy let me out of the 
front door, the city was silent, and 
every church within it was closed.” 

Our evidence was so complete that 
it was almost inartistic. The face 
of John Brent was a study. He be- 
lieved every word Dr. Cardiff had 
spoken, the latter’s sincerity and 
truthfulness being beyond question. 
He knew he was defeated, but of one 
thing he was absolutely positive, and 
that was the meeting on Church Street. 
He was too good a sportsman to show 
defeat, and his face exhibited in- 
stead an intellectual curiosity to 
know how a cog had slipped in a case 
he had supposed perfect and - final. 
I caught his eye bent upon me. The 
little incident of going to bed doubtless 
appealed to him as the last stroke of 
a designing villain, and I am sure he 
believed I had my clothes on, for of 
course he knew we had returned to 
the Memorial Church, and that Dr. 
Cardiff’s stay had not been so lengthy 
as the good man supposed. 

Dr. Darnell’s countenance was no 
such impassive mask as that of our 
accuser. It simply radiated joy. 
There was a long silence, then the 
Headmaster said : 

“1 thank you, Dr. Cardiff. And 
now, Mr. Brent, I have been waiting 
for some expression of regret on your 
part.” 

John Brent bowed. 

** Gentlemen, I hope you will accept 
my apology in the same.spirit in 
which it is tendered.” 

Dr. Darnell shot a sharp glance at 
the speaker, whose tone had little 
that was conciliatory about it, and 
whose equivocal words sounded 
like a challenge. Indeed, we well 
knew that underneath them was 
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a determination to get at. the 
bottom of this mystery, and as we 
were aware that Brent was entirelv 
in the right, and we entirely in the 
wrong, our victory, perfect as it 
seemed, was not without seeds of dis- 
quietude. Still, even if he could 
have found someone who knew the 
exact minute at which the Centre 
Street Church dismissed its congre- 
gatigpn, and another who knew the 
minute when the services at the 
Memorial ended, he could scarcely 
have proved that we returned, al- 
though he was quite certain we had 
done so, because Dr. Cardiff was as 
completely under the delusion that 
he had stopped in our room for a 
long time as he was that he had met 
the congregation of the Memorial 
Church some minutes before. 

One rainy day, about a week later, 
when it was too wet to play football, 
I was wandering round the precincts 
of the Model School when I met 
John Brent. It seemed a chance 
meeting, but I have reason to believe 
it was designed. He greeted me with 
an engaging air of bonhomie, admitted 
with sec ming generosity that he had 
spent the week investigating, but 
confessed himself completely baffled, 
and alleged he wasn’t sorry this was 
so. He drew me into the Model School 
cloak-room, and closed the door. 

““Now,” he said, “ Prentiss, as 
between man and man, tell me the 
truth of this, quite in confidence. Of 
course, you know I met and recognised 
you. Who was the girl? I pledge 
you my word that I will say nothing 
of her or to her.” 

At no time was I more afraid of 
John Brent than when he was genial. 
I glanced carefully round the long, 
narrow room, from whose hooks along 
the wall hung a row of waterproofs, 
reaching nearly to the floor. In two 
instances I saw a stout pair of boots 
and the bottoms of trouser legs, and so 
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knew he had his witnesses concealed 
behind the wrappers. 

“ You still persist in believing you 
met us that Sunday night, Mr. Brent?” 

“Oh, come now, Prentiss, what’s 
the use of talking like that? You 
know perfectly well I met you, and 
spoke to you.” 

“It amazes me to hear you persist 
in that statement, Mr. Brent. I 
assure you every word spoken by 
Dr. Cardiff was true.” 

‘** Tam well aware of it, Mr. Prentiss. 
Of course I know it was the discrep- 
ancy of time that gave you your 


opportunity. You won’t say anything ° 


further, then ?”’ 
“There is nothing further to say, 
Mr. Brent.” 
He opened the door. 
“Very well. We will 
Phillipi, Mr. Prentiss.” 
**At Phillipi, Mr. Brent.” 


meet at 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man ? Book of Common Prayer. 

When at last the debacle came, it 
was not through the carelessness of 
either Sam or myself, although we 
were both involved in the crash. John 
Brent’s triumph contained the odd 
element of being too complete. He 
had gone to work with a quiet dogged- 
ness that was admirable, and the 
downfall he caused bore some resem- 
blance in its thoroughness to the rend- 
ing of the Philistine pillars by that 
other athlete, Samson. Warned by 
his failure with us, he adopted another 
method, and John Henceforth was 
the god in the machine in this case. 
None of our masters knew much 
about, or cared anything at all for 
sport, and so John Brent, being a 
champion of renown, had been given 
charge of our outdoor games, and 
indeed many of us were proud to be 
under the instruction and advice of 
such a celebrity in the field. Efficient 
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at everything he undertook, John 
Brent so roused our enthusiasm, and 
coached us so well in our individual 
and team play in football, that our 
crack club was almost invincible. 
From Sam McKurdy, who was a 
bulwark of strength, to John Hence- 
forth, slim and agile, John Brent 
placed every man in the position 
which he was most capable to hold, 
and when the University team, which 
looked down upon us with lofty dis- 
dain, as being mere ephemeral six 
months’ scholars, not to be compared 
with people who spend four years in 
acquiring a defective education, at 
last consented to meet us one Satur- 
day, they found some difficulty 
shortly after in giving any satisfactory 
reason why they had come out. Our 
victory was due to John Brent, who 
welded the material at his disposal into 
a conquering living machine. Indeed, 
we had some difficulty in preventing 
our enthusiasm for him in the field 


from overcoming our prejudice against 
him in the school. 

Every day, at intermission in the 
forenoon, we enjoyed a kick at the 
ball, even though the interval was 
not long enough to carry through a 


game. The ball was kept in an out- 
house belonging to the Model School. 
Sometimes a Modelite brought it on 
the ground, sometimes a Normal 
student, and sometimes Mr. Brent 
himself. One morning, after a night 
of rain, Brent came out with the ball 
in his hands, and cast a hesitating 
glance over the ground. We gathered 
round him. 

“T think,” he said, very casually, 
“that we will spoil the turf if we 
play to-day.” 

**Oh, nonsense, nonsense!” was 
the instant outcry. “The ground’s 
allright : in perfect condition ;” which 
it was. 

“TI think not,” said Mr. Brent, in 
that calm way which roused the ever- 
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latent rebelliousness of John rlence- 
forth, who, constitutionally, hated 
authority. Henceforth tried to snatch 
the ball, but Brent with a smile, 
held it out of his reach. 

“No play to-day,” he said, “ and 
perhaps none to-morrow, and as a 
matter of safety, I shall hide the 
ball.” 

Now, if we had been less excited, 
that remark should have aroused 
our suspicions. John Brent was not a 
man to be disobeyed, and if he wished 
to prohibit the game, he would have 
said so definitely enough, and would 
have seen that his orders were re- 
spected without the help of a missing 
ball. He walked off with it, and dis- 
appeared among the outbuildings 
that clustered round the Model 
School. 

“Tll find that ball,” said Hence- 
forth, “and we'll have a game at 
noon.” 


He set out in search, but did not 


find it. He spent the whole hour at 
noon looking for the ball in every 
nook and cranny, even breaking open 
some places that were locked, for 
which he had afterwards to pay the 
bill, and all without success. 

At the afternoon recess Mr. Brent 
appeared, exceedingly composed, in- 
formed us of the damage Henceforth 
had done to the school property, said 
that the destruction must be made 
good, and added that as a punish- 
ment there would be no football that 
week. 

There was instant protest at this 
unfairness. Why should the whole 
class be punished for the fault of one, 
and that one known? John Brent, 
impassive, stood his ground, denied 
the unfairness, listened unmoved to 
our threats to appeal to Dr. Darnell, 
then turned and left us smarting under 
a sense of tyranny, which drove what- 
ever reasoning powers we possessed 
temporarily into abeyance, exactly 
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the state of mind Mr. Brent had 
counted upon. 

That night John Henceforth recited 
indignantly to his best girl the facts 
of the case, and was at once told that 
Mr. Brent had arrived during recess 
at the waiting room thronged by 
Normal School girls, and had placed 
the football under a bench. Now 
the feminine side of the Normal 
School building was to us forbidden 
ground, and Henceforth made the 
mistake of thinking Brent had in- 
tended to lure him thither, completely 
missing the point of the case, which 
was summed up in the two words, 
“Who told?” Henceforth, con- 
fident that our appeal to Dr. Darnell 
would be sustained, and Brent prob- 
ably censured, believing that his tres- 
pass would be condoned through the 
provocation given by Mr. Brent, 
marched next morning into the girls’ 
waiting-room, and emerged triumph- 
antly with the ball. We kicked it 
about with the same vigour we would 
have used if the ball had been Mr. 
Brent himself until school was called. 
We entered the class room that morn- 
ing firmly determined to stand by our 
rights and act as one man. 

“We will apply to Mr. Brent in 
this case,” said John Henceforth, 
“the tactics he has taught us to use 
on the football field,” and so reso- 
lutely we marched in, still under the 
illusion that Brent would be annoyed 
at the resumption of the game. To 
our amazement, Dr. Darnell said 
nothing, and the day passed without 
anybody saying anything. To make 
our perplexity more complete, John 
Brent appeared as usual at inter- 
mission, and instructed us how to 
conduct ourselves creditably on the 
football field. 

Next day nothing happened, and 
we were still guessing. On the third 
morning it was evident that something 
was seriously wrong. John Brent 

















read prayers in Dr. Darnell’s room, 
and then proceeded to give the gram- 
mar lesson just as if he were Head- 
master. He read a chapter in the 
Bible with a smug correctitude which 
seemed to indicate that he could have 
improved the Book had he been con- 
sulted in its compilation, but what 
struck us all with amazement was the 
fact that a large number of the girls 
were absent, while those present dis- 
played faces which showed signs of 
agitation and weeping. Apprehension 
spread like a panic amongst us. To 
all this John Brent paid not the 
slightest attention, but expatiated on 
the beauties of grammar in a tone 
that was at once learned and cour- 
teous. If we had been less agitated, 
we might have recognised that he 
was as great at the desk as at the 
goal; a perfect teacher, with some- 
thing ingratiating in his address ; 
gentle with those who gave him wild 
answers, and subtly appreciative 
where commendation was deserved. 
Aline never looked at me, but I saw 
that she at least had not been weeping. 
Sally Livingstone was pale, and seem- 
ingly frightened. One girl at the back 
kept her head on the desk during the 
first half hour, then rose and went 
out, but Mr. Brent took no notice. 
His calm accents flowed steadily on. 
That afternoon, as soon as school 
was dismissed, Sam and I went 
directly from the school gates to 
Stanmore Street, a proceeding which 
a week before we would have regarded 
as the height of recklessness. The 
girls had reached there before us, 
Aline imperturbable, Sally agitated. 
Indeed, Sally, all her levity gone, was 
almost in a complaining mood, for 
one of the first things she said was : 
“Tt is all very well for Aline to 
take the case quietly. It makes no 
difference to her, but to Sam and me 
it will likely mean ruin.” 
It may as well be stated at this 
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point that Sally’s fear for her future 
proved unfounded, although I am 
not sure that her confident assump- 
tion regarding Aline was justified by 
after events. It seemed that on the 
previous afternoon the girls had been 
called to the Headmaster’s room one 
after another in alphabetical order. 
Aline Arbuthnot was the first to 
undergo the question. She found Dr. 
Darnell at his table, and John Brent 
standing beside him. Both seemed 
shockéd at her answers, but of the 
two John Brent appeared to be the 
most taken aback. Dr. Darnell con- 
ducted the examination. 

“Did you know that the football 
was hidden in your waiting-room ? ” 
oe 

“Did you tell anyone where it 
was ?” 

“ce No.” 

There was a pause, then Dr. Darnell 
said : 

“Have you ever spoken with one 
of the male students in the Normal 
School, Miss Arbuthnot ? ” 

ot a 
accident?” gasped Dr. 
Deliberately.”’ 

** Repeatedly ? ” 

* Repeatedly.” 

“Is your acquaintance with him 
still going on?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Who is he?” 

““T refuse to answer.” 

Neither Dr. Darnell nor Mr. Brent 
made any comment, and Aline, leav- 
ing the room, gave place to another. 
Some of the girls broke down and 
cried, confessing everything ; others 
stood stubbornly silent, but the 


majority admitted they had broken 
the rules. Down and down the alpha- 
bet the Headmaster continued his 
catechism, and at some point he must 
have thrown up his hands in despair, 
Truth was 


stopping the inquisition. 
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mighty, and it prevailed. The whole 
school was honeycombed with dis- 
obedience. 

Sally Livingstone had not been 
called, and so escaped the ordeal. 
Many of the girls became ill through 
fright, and most of the rest were in a 
state of terror. It seemed rather 
odd that Dr. Darnell had finished his 
scrutiny before he reached Miss 
Lane, the immediate cause’ of 
the trouble, who had told John 
Henceforth where the ball was 
hidden. 

The week that followed remains an 
ugly memory in my mind, for in spite 
of the fact that Aline’ and myself 
would not suffer directly, even 
if both were expelled, our sym- 
pathies were roused for the others. 
Every morning Dr. Darnell read in 
his most terrible voice the fiercest 
Psalms of denunciation he could 
select from the Old Testament. He 
took our delinquencies as something 
personal, rather than directed against 
the authority of the whole school. 
Never shall I forget the ringing 
accusation of the words from Jere- 
miah : *‘ So he has dealt treacherously 
with me,” and his culminating thunder 
on the last verse of the chapter: 
‘** We lie down in our shame, and our 
confusion covereth us, for we have 
sinned against the Lord our God, 
we and our fathers, from our youth 
even unto this day, and have not 
obeyed the voice of the Lord our 
God,” and for the moment he almost 
made me believe that the drastic 
rule of the Normal School was made 
by the Lord, and not by a-body of 
fussy old gentlemen in high places, 
who had forgotten their own youth, 
and never suspected they were con- 
travening the will of the Almighty, as 
expressed in the impulses of his 
creatures. 

There was little real study that 
week, either in school or at home, 


and every night Sam and I went to 
console the girls, who, possessing 
finer sensibilities and being much 
more religious than ourselves, were 
threatened with nervous collapse 
under the repeated hammering of 
these terrible texts. Even the good- 
natured Sam became irritable, and 
roundly cursed Dr. Darnell for what 
he called his malignant treatment of 
us. He committed to memory several 
hair-raising passages referring to those 
in authority, and threatened to stand 
up in his place at school and hurl 
back at the Headmaster some of his 
own ammunition, but as there was 
no use in aggravating the situation 
we gradually persuaded him to desist. 
It had leaked out somehow, and 
doubtless was true, that the con- 
sideration of our misdemeanour and 
the passing of sentence had been 
taken from the Normal School gov- 
ernors, and was now before a board 
of their superiors, some of whom 
were in favour of exacting the furthest 
penalties of the statutes, and expelling 
the whole class if each member of it 
were proved guilty, while others 
pleaded for more moderate methods, 
yet were confronted with the dilemma 
that something must be done, al- 
though if they expelled one, logically 
they must expel all who were equally 
culpable. What they wished to avoid 
was a storm of discussion in the 
newspapers, and doubtless more than 
one of them knew that the people at 
large could not be made to consider 
it an unpardonable sin if a young 
man called upon a young woman. 
So while the reverend elders discussed 
behind closed doors, we were kept in 
a state of suspense, with Dr. Darnell 
hurling Scriptural maledictions upon 
us. The one feeble consolation left 
us was that John Brent had builded 
better than he knew, and if once the 
affair was made public, there was 
likely to be an investigation by the 
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Legislature into the conduct of both 
Normal and Model Schools. 

Meeting him one day I informed 
him, incidentally, that I was setting 
down in writing my own experiences 
at the Model School, which I thought 
would make interesting reading, and 
if there was an investigation, and I 
were called to the stand, I should read 
my statement to the examining body. 

“IT shall be grievously disap- 
pointed,” I said, “‘ if my report, when 
it appears in the public Press, is not 
interladed with the word ‘ laughter’ 
in brackets.” 

Mr. Brent made no comment on 
my alleged resolution, but he seemed 
harassed, and his smile lacked its 
usual superiority and contempt. 

At last Sam brought down his fist 
on our study table, and said he would 
stand it no longer. We had for some 


time possessed our marriage licences, 
and Sam and Sally had long ago pro- 
claimed their intention of being mar- 


ried when Aline and I were. The 
Reverend Mr. Morris, a kindly old 
gentleman, pastor of the Centre 
Street Church, who liked both of the 
girls as if they had been his own 
daughters, they being regular attend- 
ants of his church, had consented to 
perform the ceremony. He knew 
nothing of the rules of the Normal 
School, and the locked doors of the 
deliberative committee had not yet 
opened to allow the recent trouble to 
become public. He knew that Sally’s 
parents had given an enthusiastic 
consent to the marriage of their 
daughter, for she had introduced him 
to them when they had visited the 
city a few weeks before, and the simple 
old man never dreamed that there 
could be any objection to the marriage 
of Aline. Aline herself was showing 
signs of breaking down under the 
strain, despite her admirable courage. 
She had expected John Brent to call 
upon her and expostulate perhaps, 
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but he had made no attempt to see her. 
Then she told me that she was being 
followed, and spied upon wherever 
she went, and although I tried to 
laugh her out of this delusion she 
remained firm in hei: belief. Why 
should they follow her wuen the worst 
was known? She thought it was to 
trap the man whose acquaintance she 
had confessed, but I said that if any 
spying was being done John Brent 
was the cause of it, and I rather 
fancied he now wished he had not 
taken such an active part in forcing 
the crisis, and so was little likely to 
engage further in the business of 
amateur detective. 

If the bride is happy on whom the 
sun shines, our two poor girls were 
entering a life of misery, for a fierce 
tropical thunderstorm raged over the 
city when we all went to Centre Street 
Church together; I to be Sam’s 
witness, he to be mine. The reverend 
old gentleman was awaiting us, and the 
empty church was almost dark, the 
rain roaring and lashing against the 
panes. The sexton had lit a few 
gas jets at the further end of the 
church. The clergyman asked us if 
we preferred to wait until the storm 
had passed. It would not last long, 
he said. Sally was willing, but Aline, 
shuddering a little as she clung to me, 
cried : 

“No, no! Let’s get it over.” 

The girls were near the verge of 
hysterics, both of them, and no won- 
der, with the bitter week ending in 
such a terrible storm. Sam and Sally 
stood up together first, as the longest 
engaged. When the short ceremony 
was finished, Aline and I took the 
places of the newly-married couple 
at the altar rail. Aline’s hand was 
cold as ice, and when I smiled re- 
assuringly at her, a very wan and sad 
smile replied to mine. The clergyman 
began his abbreviated exhortation, 
undoubtedly familiar enough to him, 
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and when he came to the words which 
he spoke so mechanically : “‘ Therefore 
if any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else 
hereafter for ever hold his peace,” 
there answered a voice I knew only 
too well, from the darkened forward 
part of the church. 

“T object!” There came slowly 
towards us up the aisle, as if there 
was no need to hurry, the footsteps 
of a man, and presently the face and 
form of John Brent became visible in 
the area of illumination. 

“Sir,” he said to the clergyman, 
“T represent the father of this girl.” 

“ Youdo not!” cried Aline. “ You 


have no right, no authority over me!” 

Brent paid not the slightest heed 
to this protest, but still addressing 
the bewildered old man, who, in his 
long experience had probably never 
met an interruption like this before, 


he continued in a bland, convincing, 
semi-deferential tone, as one address- 
ing the Cloth: 

“Sir, Miss Arbuthnot is between 
seventeen and. eighteen years of 
age, and when I have said that, I 
need not add that it is illegal for you 
to marry her without the consent of 
her father, the surviving parent in 
this case. If you do not accept my 
word as to her age, ask Miss Arbuth- 
not : she will tell you the truth.” 

“You have no right to interfere,” 
protested Aline. 

Brent did not reply. 

“Has he stated your age cor- 
rectly, Miss Arbuthnot ?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“ Yes.” 

“That being so, I_cannot go on 
with the ceremony. It would be 
illegal if I did.” 

“I must apologise to you, sir, for 
this intervention,” said John Brent. 
““T am very sorry that it has been 
necessary. I had hoped that Judge 
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Arbuthnot himself would have been 
present. He should have been here 
by this time, but perhaps his train 
has been delayed by the storm.” 

As he spoke, the church door 
opened, and a man entered as if 
driven in by the lashing of the rain. 
As he came within our view, I saw a 
tall, distinguished personage, with 
the face of a statesman. 

“Am I in time?” he demanded 
brusquely of Brent. 

“Oh, yes, Judge Arbuthnot.” 

“Thank God. Brent, you are a 
true friend. I can never repay you 
adequately for this.” 

As he turned to his daughter, face 
and voice softened, and the light of a 
great, forgiving love came into those 
eyes that were so like Aline’s. 

* Aline, darling,” was all he said, 
as he took her hand. 

The girl stood as one hypnotised, 
scarcely breathing. In her eyes was 
an exaltation of fear, qualified, 
nevertheless with strong affection. 
Her face, pathetic and refined, seemed 
like that of one about to die. The 
droop of the sweet lips was indescrib- 
ably sad. Her father, who looked at, 
or spoke to none but Brent and his 
daughter, took Aline with him down . 
the aisle, and they disappeared to- 
gether in the dark and the storm. I 
strode forward, and Brent placed 
himself squarely across my path. I 
raised my clenched fist, only to find 
my arm firmly gripped by McKurdy. 

“It’s no use,” he whispered, “ it 
is neither the time nor the place for 
violence. Chance is against you for 
the moment—only for the moment, 
remember.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A narrow compass, and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good and ail that’s fair ; 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.— 
—On a GIRDLE. 


After the marriage ceremony, Sally 
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went home, as the marriage certificate 
in her case quite obliterated all 
thoughts of a teacher’s certificate. 
Sam stayed in town, waiting to 
learn whether he was to be expelled 
with the rest, or called upon to pass 
an examination for his credentials. 
Much to McKurdy’s amazement, 
John Brent said nothing about the 
marriage. Sam came triumphantly 
through his ordeal, and became poss- 
essed of the diploma which rated his 
qualifications at a high  valua- 
tion. 

i believe that no wholesale expul- 
sion took place, but as a matter of 
fact, all my interest in the Normal 
School had ceased, and I found my 
mind occupied with other matters. I 
bade good-bye to Dr. Darnell and the 
rest, telling them I was going to Paris. 
[ lingered for one unhappy day, 
hoping to receive a letter, if Aline 
got opportunity to write one, but in 
this I was disappointed, and next 
morning I took train to the village 
that had been Aline’s home. I stopped 
there the greater part of a week at 
the quietest tavern in the place. 
Judge Arbuthnot’s house stood in 
well-timbered grounds just outside 
the village. It was a large, plain 
structure of stone, not at all like the 
house I had pictured in my mind, 
and now, apparently uninhabited, 
with already an air of desertion about 
it, it seemed rather forbidding. The 
iron gates were locked, and the high 
wall of rough stone surrounding it 
gave the place an air of aloofness, as 
if it looked down on its more humble 
neighbours. The high wall presented 
no difficulties to a porch-climber, and 
I scrambled over into the grounds, 
threaded by avenues and walks of 
deep green gloom, through the luxuri- 
ance of summer growth. I rambled 
aimlessly under the trees, wondering 
which had been Aline’s favourite 
walk, when I was startled by a man 
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breaking through the thicket and 
accosting me. 

“What are you doing here ?” 

“T am anxious to meet Judge 
Arbuthnot.” 

“He is not at home.” 

** Where is he ? ”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

‘When will he return ? ” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Are you watchman here ? ” 

“IT am in charge of the house and 
grounds. How did you get in here ? 
The gate is locked.” 

‘I know it is. I came in over the 
wall.” 

“ You had no right to.” 

** T know that, too, but I am anxious 
to learn the whereabouts of the 
Judge.” . 

“You can’t learn that from me.’ 

“Surely you can tell me where you 
forward his letters to?” 

“They are not to be forwarded. 
And now, if you’ve quite done your 
questioning, I'll lead you to the gate, 
and unlock it.” 

** May I see through the house ? ” 

* No.” 

“Nor the rest of the grounds ? ” 

* No.” 

The man was evidently as deter- 
mined as his master. We walked 
together in silence to the gate, I 
thanked him, bade him good-day, 
receiving no response, and went out. 
Melancholy as was my mood, I could 
not help smiling to think that the 
fellow probably would not be so gruff 
when I returned with Aline, for that 
I should so return, I had at that time 
not the slightest doubt. 

As I walked down the village, I 
found myself readjusting dear little 
Aline herself in my mind. The place 
I had left was quite evidently a home 
of wealth, yet Aline and I had always 
talked of poverty, and the trudging 
together through the by-ways of a 
foreign land. I, too, had never given 
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a thought to riches, except such as 
Aline was so sure would come through 
my own brush. Ah, me, one is young 
but once. I began to see the stern 
father’s action in another light. He 
doubtless regarded me as a fortune 
hunter trading on the simplicity of a 
guileless girl. 

I could not help hearing a good deal 
of gossip about him, for his sudden 
departure had set tongues wagging. I 
learnt he was respected, was imputed 
the wealthiest man in the neighbour- 
hood, a strict church-goer, kind to 
those in need, but not exactly popular, 
for he was one who kept much to him- 
self, lacking that friendly affability 
which wins votes. 

One day I caught a glimpse of 
Sally, surrounded by girl friends. 
She was laughing heartily, and so 
were they. I remembered that this 
was Sally’s home as well as that of 
Aline, but I shrank from a_ meeting 
at the moment, and it was the last 
time I was to see the sprightly Sally. 
The day before I left the village, I 
read in the local newspaper that 
Judge Arbuthnot had resigned his 
office. There was a sketch of his 
career, but no information regarding 
his whereabouts and intentions. On 
the following day I saw a large 
printed poster at the gate, announc- 
ing the estate for sale. I took the 
next train for the city, called at my 
former boarding-house, was met by 
the grim Mrs. Sponsor, who eyed me 
with cold dislike, said briefly there 
was no letter for me, and closed the 
door in my face. 

I often wonder why it is that such 
a commonplace, colourless person as 
[ am should have succeeded in inspir- 
ing such royal hatred in certain men 
‘and women. I cannot account for 
that woman's calculated malignity t- 
wards me, and the relentlessness of it 
arouses: almost an admiration, for 
she held at that moment in her 
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possession the letter from Aline that 
I so eagerly sought, and she broke 
not only its seal but the law, to learn 
its contents. That, perhaps, has often 
been done before, but she held the 
letter for three years, then posted it 
to me, knowing it to be useless, where, 
in a hospital in Paris, it nearly com- 
pleted the work that illness and priva- 
tion had begun. She sent it to me 
when my name was appearing in all 
the newspapers as the painter of the 
successful Salon picture of that year. 
Thus she got my address. 

Baffled at last by the trivial fact 
that my only address was in the hands 
of the enemy, spending time and 
money without result, realising that 
day by day my chances were lessen- 
ing of doing with my future what 
Aline and I had planned, I at last 
reached Paris, and took the cheapest 
top studio at No. 9, Rue Falgarie, in 
the Mont Parnasse quarter. I worked 
with a desperate industry that should 
have earned reward, but did not. 
I lived frugally, and got the reputa- 
tion among my acquaintances of 
miserly meanness. My comrades, how- 
ever, began to show more and more 
respect for my painting, whatever 
they might think of my generosity, 
and this respect of his fellow crafts- 
men often buoys up a man to bear the 
indifference of the public, and the 
refusals of the dealers. I never lost 
confidence in my ultimate success, 
but there grew upon me a depressing, 
fatalistic belief that the success would 
come too late; that I should never 
see Aline again. It was during these 
dejected hours, after 1 had become in 
some measure an adept at my pro- 
fession, that I painted the picture 
since known as “ The Interruption.” 
This is not the name by which I should 
have called it. My other pictures 
came back from the Salon, and also, 
indeed, from the smaller exhibitions 
to which I sent them, with unfailing 
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regularity. It has been said that the 
fame of “The Interruption” was 
newspaper-made, and not brush-won. 
The newspapers printed a romantic 
story, telling how the picture came 
to be hung in the Salon, stating that 
it caught the fancy of an uncritical 
public, but I am sure this is not right, 
and that the painting itself would 
have arrested attention not only from 
the beauty of its subject, but because 
it was produced under great tribula- 
tion of soul. As I worked at it, I 
closed my eyes, and saw the mode! 
before me: Aline, as she stood that 
black day before the altar, the mo- 
ment her father came in. There was 
no background to show that the girl 
was standing in a church, only dark 
colour that made face and figure 
stand out like a carven statue; in 
her splendid eyes the sudden fear ; in 
her sweet face the radiance of those 
ideals for which together we were to 
strive. 

When it was finished I had no 
money to buy a frame, so I tacked the 
canvas upon the door, the head at 
the height of Aline herself as she was 
standing, her back against the door, 
the night when first I kissed her. The 
studio door was overhung by a green 
baize curtain, sliding on a rod at the 
top, thus no one but myself ever saw 
the picture. If any visitor entered, 
it was hidden behind the curtain. 
The picture became my friend, my 
lover, my inspiration. When evening 
came on, and I was safe from inter- 
ruption, I used to draw back the cur- 
tain, and solace myself by gazing at 
her image, as if I were a devotee 
before the picture of my saint. I 
have but a hazy recollection of 
the few days that preceded my 
iliness, but I remember being startled 
at finding myself talking to her, 
and hearing her voice, and when 
| roused myself, I knew this should 
not be. On the last day in that 


studio, McKenzie, who occupied 
the first floor, had invited me down 
to dinner. A number of the painters 
round about were coming, and I 
think McKenzie rather suspected 
that my own larder was empty, for 
the good fellow had tried to press 
some money on me a while before, 
which I told him I did not need. 

It was now three years since I had 
seen Aline herself. She had become 
a dearly remembered dream, and the 
picture grew more and more into the 
reality. I felt too ill and depressed 
to go down the long stairs, and the 
idea came to me that Aline would 
be lonesome without me. I drew back 
the curtain, and, instead of the picture, 
there stood the girl herself, with her 
serious eyes looking sorrowfully upon 
me. Never was my mind clearer. 
Never was I surer this was no illusion. 
All at once I knew that my past 
doubts were nonsense, and that this 
was exactly the way Aline would 
come to me; that she had stolen 
upstairs, and hidden herself before 
her own likeness. It was the most 
natural thing that had ever happened 
in the world, and perfectly logical. 
Why, then, did she look so sad ? 

“Aline, Aline!” I cried, and flung 
my arms about her; then the world 
went out like a flecked candle. 

It seems that, in falling, my hand 
caught the canvas, and tore it from 
its fastenings, and when, some time 
later, McKenzie came bursting in to 
learn why I had not appeared, the 
door struck against my body, and he 
nearly fell over me in the darkness. 
He picked me up, and carried me 
down the long stairs into his studio 
below, where the group of young 
fellows were singing and drinking. 

“Run for a doctor, Smithers,” he 
cried, and Smithers ran. 

McKenzie laid me down on a couch, 
and tried to force some brandy be- 
tween my set teeth. One of the 
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students took up the canvas which 
lay face downwards on my breast. 
McKenzie says he held it up, crying : 

“Ye gods, boys, look at this! 
Has he done it ? I never thought him 
capable of such work,” and there 
was a chorus of approval of the picture 
and belief in the artist. 

‘“* There’s no use in wasting brandy 
on a dead man,” cried the one who 
hadn’t believed in me. ‘“ Don’t you 
see how it is ? This is a case of suicide. 
There’s no model like this in Paris. 
She belongs to him. Something has 
gone wrong, and he has died clasping 
her to him.” 

McKenzie admits that this inter- 
esting theory staggered him for a 
moment, but the arrival of the doctor 
speedily set that rumour at rest. 
Nevertheless, the absurd story got 
into the papers, and the true account 
of the circumstances, printed later, 
never quite overtook it. I was driven 
away to the hospital, and there went 
through a long illness, which has left 
little impression on my mind, beyond 
nightmare intervals of consciousness. 

McKenzie had the picture framed, 
labelled it ‘‘ The Interruption,” and 
sent it to the Salon, where it was 
accepted and hung in the chief place 
of the principal room. I suppose I 
was the only intelligent man in Paris 
who was ignorant of the fact that I 
had become the painter of the hour. 

My recovery was slower than the 
nurses and the doctors had expected, 
and we were well into summer be- 
fore I was allowed an easy chair 
on the balcony of the hospital. 
I learned of my success in the Salon, 
which news produced a moderately 
cheering effect, enhanced by the 
financial results which the shrewd 
McKenzie brought about for me. I 
was uneasily aware that my expenses 
at the hospital were liquidated by 
the generosity of my comrades, none 
of whom were too well provided with 
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funds, excepting McKenzie, who was 
fortunate enough to possess a private 
income. He was somewhat taken 
aback at first by my refusal, which 
he characterised as stubborn, of any 
of the surprisingly generous offers 
made for the Salon picture itself. He 
said I could easily paint a duplicate, 
and he, would stipulate with the pur- 
chaser that the picture itself should 
remain in my possession until this 
was done, but I knew better than he 
did that I should never again paint 
another such picture, either as a 
replica, or as an original. Besides, 
there were other reasons, into which 
I could not enter even with so close 
a friend as McKenzie. However, 
with much more acumen than | 
possessed he manipulated the dis- 
posal of the various canvases in my 
studio, and all in all, it seemed rather 
a joke on the public that they should 
now pay exorbitant prices for work 
which six months before could not 
be given away. Thus it began to 
appear that I need no longer dread 
an encounter with hard times in the 
future, when once I got upon my feet 
again. . 

One day McKenzie brought me from 
the studio a letter which had been 
addressed to me there. It bore a 
foreign stamp, and the handwriting 
was unknown to me. I threw it on 
the table unopened, until my friend 
had gone. There was no scrap of 
writing inside resembling the super- 
scription on the envelope, but I 
pulled out an opened letter which 
bore the crest of the French-Trans- 
atlantic line. My heart jumped as | 
saw the handwriting, and for one 
blessed moment I thought she had 
learned my address, but when I saw 
the date was three years old, tem- 
porary oblivion came, and Mrs. 
Sponsor’s revenge was within an ace 
of becoming complete. When my 
eyes could see again, I read the 
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pencilled lines, evidently scribbled in 
a hurry, under fear of interruption : 


Dear, dear Tom,— 

I had a presentiment we would not 
be married that day. After all, in spite of 
licence and clergyman, it would not have 
seemed right to me unless my iather were 
standing by. Oh, Tom, even at this 
moment we must not forget that I never 
even gave him the chance, and he was to 
learn of my resolve abruptly by telegram 
from another than his own daughter. I 
tell you this, Tom, instead of consoling you, 
poor boy, so that you will not think harshly 
of my father. The young can wait, but the 
old have few to love and a loss means a 
greater wrench, perhaps, and is more 
irreparable. Do not think I am under sur- 
veillance, or am being unkindly treated, 
He simply asked my word that I would not 
leave him if opportunity offered, and I 
gave it. He trusted me completely, and 
the bonds, if silken, are as strong as steel. 
Of all places on earth, father is taking me 
to Paris. Oh, Tom, think of that, when I 
expected my first sight of it should be in 
company of someone else. I am under only 
one prohibition. He will not allow me to 
speak of you, refuses to listen if I attempt 
to broach the subject of our acquaintance, 
friendship, and love. He is very tender 
and gentle with me, as if I had been miracu- 
lously rescued from some almost fata! 
disaster, or had recovered from a mortai 
illness. I am under no restrictions, and he 
has not even forbidden my, writing to you, 
but 1 think this comes from his supreme 
confidence in his own ability to keep us 
apart. He will descend to no petty device 
but his resolution will not falter. Yet 
how illogical is man! He recoguises <ha' 
his daughter will not break her word, yet 
he does not dream that her resolution may 
prove as strong as his own. Why should I 
be like him in one quality and not in an- 
other ? Ah, poor deluded Tom, it’s a 
determined wife you'll get, so bewave in 
time. 

I have an intuition you will see our 
house before you see me. I fancy you 
taking the railway journey with Sally, who 
was going home as soon as she was married, 
and I think her talk will cheer you up. 
You know you always liked Sally, but I 
shall feel jealous of that railway journey to 
the end of my days. I wonder if you will 
think to tell the man in charge that you 
are a friend of mine, for then he will let 
you into the house, and you will see my 
father’s fine picture gallery, which I had 
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been keeping as a surprise for you, believing 
in the beyond of my heart that this would 
be my last trump—that sounds like the 
judgment, doesn’t it, but I mean cards— 
to win my father round if he proved long 
obdurate, for he is a connoisseur in art, 
and a correspondent with many great 
painters of the day, whose pictures he buys. 
How, then, could he hold out against my 
famous Tom, with pictures in every Salon ? 
Why, we’d raise the price on him, dear, 
and if he held out, you'd be the one painter 
he couldn’t buy. Oh dear, oh dear, I’m 
trying to write frivolously, for I fear my 
poor boy will be gloomy, and I love to 
think that this letter will hearten him. 
And now, listen to my, plan. You must 
come to Paris by the next boat. As soon 
as father and I are settled I shall steal 
out to the Poste Restante, and there 
deposit a letter for you, giving.our address, 
but perhaps it will be better that you should 
not write to me at the hotel, but use the 
Poste Restante also. I shall let a week 
go by, during which time I shall be the 
most devoted daughter in Europe. Then 
will come again the breaking of rules. I 
hope the police won’t begin to notice a 
foreign girl stealing day by day to the 
Poste Restante. Father will be seeing 
many painters in Paris, and we will be 
visiting galleries day after day; stu/lios 
also, I suppose; and he shall have no 
reason to complain of his daughter’s lack 
of interest. Thus we may plot against the 
poor man, who thinks his daughter aspires 
to marry a schoolmaster ever so far away. 
Tom, he never even looked at you in the 
church. He would not know you if he met 
you to-day. You must get acquainted with 
someone who will introduce you to him, 
and then, dear Tom, be as nice to him ax 
you were to me. Be your own self, and I’ve 
no fear of the result, only don’t expect him 
to succumb to your fascinations so quickly 
as I did. 

And new, dear Tom, good-bye fo: 
seven or eight days. You will find a letter 
from me awaiting you, telling you at what 
hours of the day it will be most possible 
for me to keep any appointment you make. 
I suggest some spot in the Tuilleries 
Gardens, for father thinks of going to the 
Hotel Continental, which he tells me is 
opposite. And now, dear Tom, with a 
thousand kisses, forgive me for saylig that 
after all this is much better than a c/andes- 
tine marriage. 1 see clearly we are on the 
right way, although still ploiting. 


poor, courageous little 


Poor girl, 
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girl! I saw her going back and 
forth between her hotel and the rude 
building at the end of the Tuilleries 
Gardens, which at that time housed 
the post-office, before the new post- 
office was finished. I wondered when 
her brave heart had sunk under hope 
deferred. To think that we two were 
in Paris together, and that Chance, 
which had made such sport of us, 
never brought us face to face. I got 
no sleep that night, for whenever I 
dropped off, I saw a dejected figure 
before a_ post-office window, and 
awoke, crying “ Aline, Aline!” 

The doctor was in despair the next 
morning, and McKenzie in a state of 
Celtic wrath, thinking I was to blame 
tor the relapse. 

“This will never do,” he cried. 
‘What have you been bothering 
your head about? Was that a bill 
I brought you yesterday? Why 
fash about bills. Haven’t you got 
ynoney enough, you miser ? ” 

* Bills,’ I retorted, irritably. 
* How could I incur bills ? Nobody 
trusted me.” 

“Nonsense, we all trusted you,” 
but at that the doctor pushed ‘him 
out of the room. 

I rallied quicker on this occasion. 
I had an incentive. As McKenzie 
said, I had now plenty of money, and 
was not tied by the leg to a squalid 
studio in the Rue Falgarie. Surely 
it could not be long till I discovered 
the whereabouts of Judge Arbuthnot. 
Seven days after receipt of the letter 
(I was struck by the coincidence) 
McKenzie brought in the English 
paper published in Paris. I was out 
on the balcony again. 

“That ought to interest you,” he 
said. ‘‘ You must hurry up and get 
well, for the Salon closes in a few 
weeks, and we are determined you 
shall visit it before it is done with.” 

I took the paper, and read the 
heading of the article he pointed out : 


“The Origin of the Salon Picture.” 
Then with increasing eagerness I read 
the item : 

** Most celebrated paintings which 
are exhibited in the Salon year by 
year containing the human figure 
carry no secret regarding the model 
who posed for it, either one of the 
professional class, or perhaps a grande 
dame of society. Every painter has 
his favourite model, who appears 
year after year in his tableaux, but 
the model who stood for ‘ The Inter- 
ruption ’ remained unknown, until a 
correspondent, writing from Switzer- 
land last week, whose letter we pub- 
lished, stated that he believed the 
original of the picture to be the only 
daughter of Judge Arbuthnot, then 
stopping at Interlaken. We made 
enquiries, but found that Miss Arbuth- 
not had been with her father in Ger- 
many during the year the picture 
was painted here in Paris. Yesterday 
Judge Arbuthnot arrived with his 
daughter from Switzerland, and is 
staying at the Hotel Continental. He 
was kind enough to receive our re- 
porter, said he had never even heard 
of the Salon picture, and had not yet 
seen it. He knew nothing of Prentiss, 
the painter, and regretted to learn 
from our reporter that the young 
man is still in hospital. This should 
dispose of one of the many erroneous 
items floating about regarding the 
popular painting in question. The 
reporter did not have the privilege of 
meeting Miss Arbuthnot, and so can 
make no statement regarding the 
coincidence of likeness. Judge 
Arbuthnot will visit the Salon to- 
morrow at eleven, escorted by the 
President of the Artists’ Society.” 

“Are you acquainted with Judge 
Arbuthnot ?” asked McKenzie. 

“ec No.”’ 

‘**He is one of the few collectors 
who appreciate what they’re buy- 
ing.” 
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“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


“What, do you know him ? ” 

‘Oh, yes. He bought a pair of 
my statuettes about a year and a 
half ago, and has been in my studio 
several times since.” 

‘What, at the Rue Falgarie?” I 
cried. 

“Yes. What do you find astonish- 
ing in that?” 

‘““Was his daughter with him ? ” 

‘“‘T think she was. I don’t remem- 
ber.” 

“* Good heavens, you know whether 
she was there or not ? What’s the use 
of talking like a blabbing idiot ? ” 

‘“* Look here, Prentiss, you’re tem- 
porarily suffering from lack of out- 
door exercise. Is it fame that’s 
doing this, or money ? Am I dealing 
with a haughty celebrity, or a bloated 
millionaire, or both combined into 
a despot ? Well, your majesty, I 


imagine the girl was there, and now 
that your irritability has stimulated 
my memory, I may say that that 


accounts for something familiar I 
noticed in your picture. Was she 
up in your studio, too, and was that 
how you managed to get her likeness 
into your painting ? ” 

“No, no. Excuse me, Mac. As 
you say, I’m becoming an unbearable 
beast.” 

“Oh, I didn’t go quite so far as 
that. [ll give you an introduction to 
Judge Arbuthnot if you like.” 

“Thank you. I'd be ever so much 
obliged.” 

Aline’s plot was running through 
iy mind—her plot of three years ago. 

“Td like to get a glimpse of him 
first. I’m going to be at the Salon 
to-morrow at eleven o’clock.” 

“I wouldn’t chance it if I 
you, my boy.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger. Summon 
a cab for me at half-past ten or 
thereabouts.” 

‘* Tl take you for a drive, Tom, but 
I'm hanged if I’m going to lead you 


were 


through those hot and crowded 
rooms.” 

** We'll see how I feel when we get 
there. I’m all right, I think. Then 
we'll drive to the Hotel Continental, 
and you'll introduce me to the Judge 
when he returns.” 

“Very well, half-past ten sharp. 
I'll be here and take you out, doctor 
and the weather permitting.” 

There was a great crowd around the 
picture as I slunk past on McKenzie’s 
arm. I did not see Judge Arbuthnot, 
nor anyone else my eyes sought, but 
the picture itself seemed to recognise 
me. The face changed as I looked at 
at. 

‘“Here, here,” cried McKenzie. 
** Brace up, brace up, old man. These 
rooms are too hot for you. Let’s get 
outside again.” 

‘* Wait a minute, wait a minute,” I 
pleaded. 

I saw the hands in the picture grasp 
the side of the frame. Her face was 
smiling now that she had recognised 
me, and I divined at once that she 
intended to step down, and come to me. 
The crowd vanished from my sight. 

“ Stop,” I shouted. “Stop! Don’t 
attempt that, Aline. Wait, I'll help 
you! Aline, Aline!” 

But she came running towards me 
with a cry: 

**Oh, Tom, Oh, Tom!” 

I saw with impatience a man trying 
to arrest her progress. I heard 
McKenzie mutter a curse. That 
McKenzie should make a ridiculous 
pretence of supporting me aroused my 
anger and I tried to shake him oft, but 
someone else came to his assistance, 
and firmly grasped my other arm. 
My hot temper was passing, and I 
began to feel like a man awakening 
from a sleep, wondering what he 
had been doing. 

“Tm McKenzie,” I heard my 
friend say. ‘I don’t know that you 
remember me, Judge.”’ 
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“Oh, yes, I remember you very 
well. Is this Mr. Prentiss ? ” 

“ Yes, gone clean dotty. I shouldn’t 
have brought him out, but he would 
come. Stubborn devil when he takes 
it in his head.” 

“Quite so,” said the unemotional 
voice of the Judge. “I rather sym- 
pathise with that state of mind. 
Let us get out of this. We're attract- 
ing too much attention. Mr. McKenzie, 
will vou give your arm to my 
daughter? Ill look after Mr. 
Prentiss.” 

“I’m all right, Judge,” I said, in 
a tone intended to be conciliatory. 
“T never felt better in my life.” 

“Of course you didn’t. Will you 
have a nip of brandy in the refresh- 
ment room ? ” 

“No, thank you. I’m all right.” 

The Judge led me along. I dimly 
suspected I was not quite compos 
mentis, yet felt an inordinate desire 
to prove that I was perfectly sane. 

“ Talking of brandy, Judge Arbuth- 
not, did Aline ever tell vou about 
my encounter with the Rhine 
wile ? ” 

“No,” said the. Judge shortly. 
“We won’t talk of anything, please, 
until we’re in the carriage.” 

Arriving at last at the carriage, 
I saw Aline sitting in the front seat, 
and hoped she wouldn’t vanish this 
time, as she had done before. 

** Father,” she said, ‘“‘ Mr. McKenzie 
has gone to telephone to the hotel.” 

‘“* That’s right. I understand,” said 
her father, helping me in. He sat 
down beside me, and gave the order 
to drive to the Continental. 

I gazed at Aline opposite, those 
hands that had grasped at the sides 
of the picture frame resting on her 
lap. It seemed that natural, easy 
conversation was my role, 

“* Nice town, Paris,” I said, smiling 
at her, then I saw I was wrong. Her 
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eyes filled with tears and her nether 
lip trembled. 

“Would you like to sit here, 
Aline ?”’ asked her father. 

** Yes, father, please,” said the girl. 

They changed places. Mr. Arbuth- 
not rested his arm along the back of 
the seat. His was a fine profile, it 
seemed to me. 

“‘ There is something strengthening 
in your father’s face. I felt encouraged 
when he took my arm just now.” 

Aline surreptitiously grasped my 
hand, and at once I knew I was 
talking foolishly. I leaned back, and 
did not speak till we were in the 
courtyard of the hotel. The lift took 
us up to a cosy parlour on the front, 
where I sank into an arm-chair, Aline 
standing beside me, and thus her 
father left us. She threw her arms 


around my neck, kissed me, and 
sobbed as if her heart wouldj break. 

**Dear Aline,” I said, now thor- 
oughly myself again, “don’t cry. I 


never heard you cry like that before.” 

**No, Tom,” she sobbed, “ that’s 
something I have learnt in Europe, 
but this is the last, I hope.” 

The door opened with somewhat 
unnecessary rattling at the handle. 
Mr. Arbuthnot appeared. Aline had 
sprung away from me, and was looking 
out at the Tuilleries Gardens. Parental 
authority was still strong. 

‘“*The doctor has come,” said Mr. 
Arbuthnot. ‘‘ Come away, Aline, for 
a few minutes.” 

Aline turned from the window, 
hesitated before me, then sank to the 
floor, resting her wet cheek on the 
hand that lay on my knee. 

**Oh, Tom, oh, Tom!”’ she cried. 

“Send the other doctor away, Mr 
Arbuthnot. I’m in consultation with 
a rival a thousand times more potent 
than he.” 

Judge Arbuthnot smiled and closed 
the door. 


END. 
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By MARY CLIFTON HADDAN 


T is owing to duelling (which 
| was originally an ordeal by 
battle to vindicate truth, and 
suitable to the morality of the 
times) that the history of sword- 
play is due, and a few words on the 
former subject, and of the weapons 
in use, will not be out of place before 
describing in detail the practice of 
fencing. 

The earliest sword known was made 
of wood, then came bronze, and 
finally tempered steel. The Assyrian 
sword was straight and narrow, and 
could be used for thrusts. The 
Greeks used a leaf-shaped weapon, 
principally for cutting; and in 


Europe, up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the sword was double-edged. 


During the middle ages the blade 
was lightened and tapered, and finally 
led up to the rapier. 

From the middle of the sixteenth 
century Medieval battles gave way 
to private duels. As early as the 
latter part of the fifteenth century 
Germany had a guild of professional 
swordsmen, as had-Italy and Spain, 
and in our own country, in Henry 
VIII.’s time, we had the equivalent 
under the title of “ Masters of De- 
fence,’ whose weapon was the two- 
handed sword, but owing to the 
limited vision obtainable through the 
vizor when fighting in full armour, 
little fencing was possible, and in 
defence the strength of the armour 
worn was relied on. Germany holds 
pride of place for the earliest record 
on the subject, followed by Italy, 
from both of which French writers 
borrowed freely during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Italy 
became the seat of the refined 


school, which spread thence all over 
Europe. Italians were the first to 
realise the advantage of the point of 
the rapier over the cw of the old 
sword and buckler. 

Duels have, however, existed from 
very ancient times. The Roman 
Gladiator, armed with the Retiarius, 
sought to entangle his confrére ‘with 
the Mirmillo in his net, while the 
latter played to close with his op- 
ponent after an unsuccessful cast. 
This general principle was practically 
reproduced in the later duel of rapier 
and cloak, against sword and buckler, 
which latter is the oldest form of 
sword-fighting familiar in this coun- 
try from the days of the Saxons, 
and was always the favourite with 
English swordsmen, who relinquished 
it with reluctance. in favour of the 
long rapier. 

The method of handling the rapier 
is inimitably described by Dumas 
in his novels. His thrilling stories 
of duels with rapier and cloak are 
unceasing in their fascination. The 
cloak is wrapped twice round the 
left arm for parrying; or is used 
to throw at an adversary, to en- 
velop him, or hamper his attacking 
arm. The gauntlet, or even the hat, 
was also used for purposes of parry- 
ing, as was the dagger when used with 
the’rapier. This last form of duelling 
was only introduced into England 
in the twelfth or thirteenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when one 
Rowland Yorke brought over from 
foreign parts a rapier, then called a 
tucke, which at once took the fancy of 
the gallants at the Queen’s Court, and 
superseded the sword and buckler, 
to the great annoyance of the 
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MR. EDGAR SELIGMAN, 
GOLD MEDALLIST RAPIER-PLAY LAST OLYMPIA. 


old-fashioned school of swordsmen, 


one of whom, writing at the time, 
deplores the supercession of the good 
old sword by the use of the new- 


‘ 


fangled “ poking ”’ weapon. So in- 
tent were the courtiers on their new 
weapon, however, that Queen Eliza- 
beth became so seriously annoyed at 
the preposterous lengths of the rapiers 
and the depth of their starched ruffs 
that she had special officers stationed 
at the City gates, with orders to 
break off the points of all rapiers 
exceeding a yard in length, and. to 
cut down all ruffs exceeding a yard 
in depth. 

In those days there were no 
exhibitions of “loose play” from 
which antagonists could learn one 
another’s tactics, for the professional 
instructors gave their lessons in 
private, and only their own pupils 
gained possession of their secret hits. 
The rapier, as then known, was too 
heavy for rapid parries, and conse- 
quently thrusts were met by ducking 


or jumping aside, or parried in the 
manner already described. 

Under Louis XIV. the French 
school adopted a short Court sword, 
and the dagger was no longer 
required, when the rapier was con- 
structed not only to thrust, but to 
parry, all cutting being discarded. 
The primacy in the art thus passed 
from Italy to France. 

Towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century the military weapon 
was the broad-sword or sabre; 
the walking out, or duelling sword, 
was the small sword, or rapier, of 
Versailles pattern, well suited to 
the lace ruffles, high peruque, and 
red heels of the courtiers who 
practised daily to obtain nimble- 
ness of wrist and precision of finger- 
ing. When the fencing mask was 
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introduced, it permitted of freer 
play and rapid counter attacks ; 
good form was everything ; and the 
practice of the art may be summed 
up in the words, “Giving and not 
receiving.” The foil represents - in 
the saloon the rapier, and has a 
button at the end to prevent acci- 
dents; a mask to protect the face ; 
a gauntlet for the fencing wrist ; and 
a padded jacket for the body. 
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DRAWING SWORDS. 

In England fencing is now merely 
a means of recreation, revived some 
twenty-five years ago by a number 
of enthusiastic gentlemen, notably 
Captain Hutton and Mr. Egerton 
Castle, whilst Lord Desborough, 
Lord Howard de Walden and the 
brothers Montgomerie are no mean 
exponents of the art, the supremacy 
in which, however, still remains 


with our friends across the Silver 
Streak. Here it is still the lead- 
ing feature of physical exercise, 
and its professors reap a golden 
harvest in teaching the intricacies 
of fence to pupils of all ranks, 
the journalist being by no means 
backward in learning how to handle 
the rapier and epée, so as to follow 
up the stinging article with its 


almost inevitable sequel—the duel. 
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DRAWN SWORDS READY TO COME ON GUARD, 
Fortunately, little harm is done by 
these encounters, which please the 
participators, and “ honour ”’ is satis- 
fied at the appearance of “first 
blood.” It was not so in the reign 
of Henry IV., when it was recorded 
that 2,000 gentlemen were killed in 
duels, and no less than 14,000 pardons 
granted to those who survived 
these deadly encounters. This caused 
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Louis XIII. to award death to any- 
one killing an adversary, or sending 
a second challenge; and Louis XIV. 
and Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
began effectively to stop the evil. 
When the King of Sweden challenged 
Napoleon (whose courage was un- 
doubted) his answer was that a good 
duellist made a bad soldier, and that 
he would send a fencing master .to 
represent him. 


(Russell. 
DRAWN SWORDS READY TO COME ON GUARD. 


Punch has a capital description of 
Professor Gié, as witness the follow- 
ing :— 

‘“* His gestures were quick and pre- 
cise, his whole being seemed to be 
instinct with vigilance and alertness. 
A surprising grace ruled all his move- 


ments. At one moment he stood, 
a study for a sculptor, balanced on 
feet that seemed immovable, his left 
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arm rounded in the air behind him, 
his left hand poised where art and 
nature had appointed, his sword 
lightly held in a true line in his right. 
Then—paff!! In a flash something 
had happened, had happened so 
swiftly that the eye of the studious 
observer had been unable to follow 
it—and lo! M. Gié was extended— 
allongez le bras; fendez vous! his 
point had penetrated an imaginary 
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A PARRY 
heart ; his left leg was out and rigid 
behind him, his body was settled low, 
but still gracefully erect; his head 
was defiant, and in. another flash, 
without an effort, he was back in his 
original position. The fingers of M. 
Gié’s right hand were light on his 
handle, but his wrist seemed not 
made of human bones and sinews; 
rather had it been rigid and adjusted 
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of magic steel. No human assault, 
I believe, could have beaten it away, 
or tired it out.”’ 

The above piquant description 
practically gives the science of fencing 
in a nutshell. 

Man has not had it all his own way 
in this sport any more than in tennis, 
golf, and numerous other physical 
exercises, and to no one more than 
to Miss Toupée Lowther is due the 
present position taken up by ladies 
in this branch of skill. Not only is it 
found to give a_ vastly improved 
carriage and deportment, with much 
grace, to the votaries of the sex, 
who have now their own clubs for 
practice, but it has advanced lately 
to such an extent that at the recent 
Fencing Championship no less than 
thirty-seven ladies entered as com- 
petitors for the honour of becoming 
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MISS MILLICENT HALL, 
LADY CHAMPION FENCER OF ENGLAND (PRESENT DAY). 


champion lady fencer of England, 
and,at the same time, proud possessor 
of a unique prize in the shape of a hat- 
pin, modelled from an ancient rapier 
in the collection of Arms of Captain 
Hutton, the donor, and originator 
of the competition. 

It may naturally be asked what 
advantage one gains by taking up 
the study of fencing. In the case of 
those leading a sedentary life, medical 
testimony of high reputation estab- 
lishes its beneficial effects, and in 
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cases of consumption even, if practised 
in moderation, marked good has 
resulted. For those of both sexes who 
are in normal health, its advantages 
are, especially for public speakers, 
an ease of gesture and delivery hard 
to beat by any other exercises, whilst 
ladies find, in pursuing this art 
an extraordinary development of 
grace and beauty of form, which 
dancing alone, perhaps, of all the 
arts can equal, and none can excel. 
In these days of athletic culture 
for our rising generation, probably our 
girls are already the finest exponents 
of any nation in athletic exercises, 
and they find by experience that 
quickness of eye, suppleness of 


wrist, and control of temper are not 
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the least advantages to be acquired, 
while for the improvement of strength 
and physique it would be difficult to 
speak too highly of the art. 

Happily, the practice of fencing 
is never likely to lead to our 
English dames taking part in 
the struggies between nations, as 
some 800 years ago was the in- 
variable practice of every member, 
male and female, of the ‘‘ Samurai,” 
or fighting feudal tribe of our Eastern 
Allies, who wielded with good effect 
long, two-handed scythe-like weapons, 
which could hamstring man or beast 
brought within range. Practice with 
these murderous weapons was kept 
up by Japanese ladies so late as 
forty years ago. 





OVERHEARD DURING A WAIT AT 
COVENT GARDEN, 


By GEORGE CECIL 


The smoking-room is thronged with 
all sorts and conditions of men, some 
of whom evidently are from distant 
suburbs. Cigarettes are aglow, and con- 
versation is general. 

Do- 
ing the thing 
well! Eh? 
Ever 
heard Car- 
uso ? Roll- 
ing in mo- 
ney— lucky 
chap ! 
None of ’em 
can touch 
him—a_ re- 
gular prima 
donna in his 
own line! .. 
‘Remember 
Gayarré ? 
Fine singer 
—but had a 
wobble in 
his voice 
that was 
most dis- 
tressing. . . 
My dear fel- 
low, I’ve 
heard every 
singer for 
forty years, 
and I assure 
you that 
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he likeths to askth for thinging at 
a Park Lane show. Beastly bore 
having to come here—much more 
amusing show at a_music-hall. 
What ? In the Nor(r)th we’ve 
a lad who 
can mak’ 
the cups an’ 
saucers rat- 
tle when- 
ever he 
opens his 
mouth. In 
yon opera, 
what has a 
black chap 
comeonand 
sing a piece 
about Ada, 
he’d. gie ye 
all some- 
thing totalk 
about a 


* * * 

Many la- 
dies decorate 
the _ stalls, 
and most of 
them are ex- 
tremely well 
dressed. 
Some have 
vetained 
their cava- 
liers ; others 


p or Harris The young pianist’s well developed technique has met with much appreciation. are thrown 


said— Most strenuous occupation ; 
every impresario goes grey before 
he’s been long at the game! 

Firsth rate businesth man, invesths 
half his thalary and geths anything 


on their own resources. 

«|. For my part, I like an 
opera which teaches one something ! 
Now ‘Traviata’ is my favourite. 
As the lights aren’t turned down, 
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one can see what one’s neighbour 
is wearing What’s-her-name— 
looks absolutely sweet when she listens 
to Alfredo’s father giving her good 
advice . . . Heavens! I’ve forgotten 
to tell them to give darling Mimi 
chicken instead of cream—and she’s 
so ill-tempered if she has cream twice 
running . . . ‘ My little girl ?’ Good 
gracious, no—my dear little Japanese 
spaniel! I can’t possibly stay for 
the next act—I must rush and see if 
she’s all right... . See Giachetti 
in that box ? And there’s——Doesn’t 
look a day older than . . . Oh, look at 
those diamonds! . . . Why, I know 
her. She’s as poor as she can be, but 
she manages to appear much better 
turned out than anyone else I know 
... Charming voice, -. hasn’t she ? 
They say she’s an Esquimaux, or a 
Mahatma—or something extraordi- 
nary. Kennerley Rumford (such a 
dear fellow !) advised her to go in for 
musical comedy, but she said she 
felt the unseen forces urging her on 
to sing like Melba.” 

* * * 

The amphitheatre is packed with 
people of all degrees, many of whom 
have come from recondite parts of 
London. The “ smart set” of Upper 
Tooting is in force, and Balham, 
Bayswater, and West Ham are well 
represented. 

“|. . Yes, my dear, I’m sure all 
you say is quite true, but I’m one 
who doesn’t forget old friends, and I 
do think that the Carl Rosa in the 
‘* Bo-Girl’—as they call it amongst 
themselves—is equal to anything they 
can do here. Not but what Royalty 








Foreign singers are all very well, 
Miss Maude, but you should just hear 
Uncle sing one of Paul Rubens’ little 
hings. Why, last week at our local 
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smoker, he was encored three times 
after he’d given them something 
from ———. ... . J Ah! you should 
just have heard Scotti sing that song 
before the curtain—as J once did. 
It had such an effect on me that I 
felt as if I could sing myself. I was 
—what you might call ‘ carried away ’ 
—‘A Scotch and soda.’ Well, I 
don’t mind if I do. ... What I 
want.to know is which is Faust and 
which is Mefistofeles ? Of course, I 
know they’re rivals, but... My 
daughter, who learnt German in 
Germany, could tell me if she was 
here, but, being rather particular, she 
doesn’t care to be seen at a piece 
which is s: 








* * * 

A group of scene shifters, dressers 
and attendants are taking the air out- 
side the stage door. They smoke strong 
tobacco, and their conversation ts both 
frank and free. 

“* . . . When the tenor bloke come 
on, “ee put life into everyone—’ee 
did. An’ when ’ee begin to sing 
about the champagne to Vi'letter, ’ee 
fairly knocked ’em. Straight! ... 
What a ’owdacious language them 
foreigners speaks to be sure! Why 
they carn’t talk English the same as 
you and me I don’t know. O’ course 
some on ’em can—specially when the 
income tax chaps come round asking 
?ow much they gets. They knows 
what’s what, they does! And thcre 
ain’t one o’ the perishin’ lot as ’av’n’t 
learnt for to say ’ee don’t get more 
than enough to keep ’im in soap! 
. . . . The Germans are a rum-look- 
ing crowd—that is, the gents are. 
When they’re women, it don’t much 
matter if they’re Eyetalian or English 
—you can always tell as they’re in the 
opera business.”’ 








A FAREWELL 


By Livian Gask 


Our ships have passed each other—mine to sail 
Through lonely seas, and far from sight of land : 
To weather many a storm and sudden gale, 

Or find a haven by some distant strand. 


Our ships have passed each other. Though you call, 
I may not hear you through the rushing tide . . - 


God speed your vessel safe and sound through all ; 
May fair winds bring you to the other side. 


Our ships have passed each other. Yet we'll keep : 
A pleasant memory of those bygone days, 

When side by side, ‘midst waters wrapped in sleep, 
We lingered ere we went our separate ways. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


OR fifteen years now, off and on, 
writing about 


I have been 

Christmas in the December 

numbers of {the IprEr. I 
hadn’t anything particularly original 
to say about Christmas fifteen years 
ago, and naturally the annual recur- 
rence of the festival has caused the 
stream of my eloquence to run thinner 
and thinner. Aside from not knowing 
what to say, which. in itself would be 
excuse enough, I think it would be 
unsuitable that I should write about 
Christmas in a magazine published 
in London, when I anticipate eating 
my Christmas dinner~ in western 
Canada—the one spot on earth where 
they know how to raise wild turkey, 
and to shoot it, too. The wild turkey 
is among the most wary of game. Of 
course, it would be quite easy for 
me to boast that I had, on occasion, 
shot a wild turkey, for goodness knows 
I tried it often enough, but in this 
column—it may be finnicky on my 
part—I always tell the truth, using 
fiction only in long or short stories, 


and I may add that if truth is stranger 
than fiction it doesn’t pay nearly so 
well. The closest call a turkey ever 
had on my account happened one 
still, clear winter’s day in Canada, 
with the pure white snow covering 
the ground, and itself covered by a 
crust, slippery as glass, and strong 
enough to bear a person of my size 
even when standing upright, although 
now and then a foot might break 
through, and the corresponding leg 
sink up to the knee in the soft snow 
underneath. Overhead a cloudless 
dome of blue; a Canadian winter 
sky, and if European poets had ever 
seen it, they would wonder what they 
are maundering about when they 
speak in terms of eulogy of Italian 
skies. No sky that ever bent over 
Italy can. compare with the firma- 
ment of Canada in winter. At night, 
when the stars come out, and hang 
so low that a reasonably tall man, 
by standing on tip-toe, may pick 
them down by the dozen—well, I’m 
not gifted enough to do justice to 
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CHATEAY JOSSELIN, BRITTANY, 
From Pen and Ink Sketch at the Modern Gallery, by T. Raffles Davison. 
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the subject. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
right the other day when he said 
something to the effect that Canada 
has a winter climate superior to that 
of any other country in the world, so 
I shall leave the Canadian climate 
and the description of it in his 


capable hands, and return to my 
turkeys. 
Crouching behind a fallen tree in a 
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sight. It would have 
been a little better if the wind 
had been blowing gently from 
the flock to me, but the air was dead 
still, and that was the next best 
thing. You can’t have everything as 
you want it in this world. I now 
slipped over .the log, and slid on my 
front up the glacial slope. I did not 
dare risk the breaking of the crust, 


out of 











JOAN ON THE RAMPAGE, 


partially cleared field. I espied a 
flock of splendid bronze wild turkey, 
numbering nearly thirty, walking 
sedately away from me, just out of 
gunshot. The field rose to a white 
ridge, then sank on the other side, 
and the flock was moving with great 
leisureliness towards the ridge, which 


presently they crossed, and sank 


for in the deep silence the slightest 
sound would make the flock take 
flight. I reversed the gun, so that 
its smooth butt might slide along 
in front of me. This is a dangerous 
trick, especially when the trigger is 
up—there were no hammerless,wea- 
in those days—but if you 


pons 
the gun muzzle forward on 


shove 
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GUENNS FERRY AT CONCARNEAU. 


the snow crust, it is apt to dig down, 
and not only fill your barrel with 
snow, but, what is worse, scare your 
quarry. Silently as I had come to the 


summit of the ridge, the flock was 
evidently suspicious, for it stood 
monumentally still, each bird with 
its head in the air, listening. They 
were just within range, but that was 
all, and I became flustered: got 
“‘buck-fever,” as they call it when 


you are nervous when shooting deer. 
I don’t remember what I did at all, 
but there was a crash as if the 
heavens had fallen, and the next 
thing I knew the turkeys were a mile 
away, and I realised that my leg 
was shot off. I don’t know anything 
more annoying than to have a thing 
like that happen. 

I could have got two of those tur- 
keys if I had just been a little cooler, 








THE GATE IN THE OLD WALLED ISLAND TOWN OF CONCARNEAU, LEADING TO GUENN’S FERRY. 
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and surely a man ought to be cool 
sliding on the snow with the temper- 
ature, say, 10 below zero. At a time 
like that it is probably better to 
think how much worse the accident 
might have been. The shattered leg 
was quite past repair. I saw at once, 
little as I knew about such accidents, 
that it must be cut off at the thigh 
if I were ever to wear those trousers 
again, and then there was just the 
chance that the tailor might have no 
more of the cloth left, in which case, 
of course, the pair of trousers was 
done for. In addition the side of my 
boot was torn to bits, but strange to 
say, in spite of that blast of shot 
pouring past so close to me, not one 
pellet touched any part of my body. 
It was what you might call a close 
shave, and, all in all, cheap at the 
cost of one trouser leg, and another 
boot. 

So instead of writing about Christ- 


mas, or anything pertaining to it, I 
shall choose a couple of incidents 
from last autumn, at which season I 
took my summer holidays, and con- 
sequently didn’t get soaked with 
rain like those who enjoyed their 
vacation at what the almanac said 


was the proper tinie. When these 
words appear before the eager reading 
public, I expect to be ploughing the 
ocean on one of the big Atlantic 
liners. I always do enjoy an ocean 
trip, because I am one of the few 
Britons whom the waves don’t rule, 
and so long as the storm does not send 
the steamship to the bottom, I have 
no complaint to make. 

The first scene to which I shall 
call your. attention, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the very picturesque port of 
Concarneau, which is_ situated in 
southern Brittany, and connects with 
the Bay of Biscay. Into that harbour 
come hundreds of fishing boats whose 
sole occupation is the catching of 
sardines,and although the wild turkeys 
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THE COURTYARD, JOSSELIN. 
I have referred to make excellent 
eating, yet there is nothing quite so 
delicate and tasty as a fresh sardine, 
and I know few places where you can 
get them in such perfection as at the 
Hotel des Voyageurs in Concarneau. 
As readers of these columns know, I 
always like to mention a good hotel 
when I meet with one, and this 
tavern for travellers in Concarneau 
is excellent, where you may have the 
best of cooking, and all the wjne yoy 
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THE PRESENT DAY GUENN AT THE DOOR OF HER BUVETTE, 


wish to drink for from four shillings 
a day upwards, depending on what 
room you choose. I never entered 
the kitchen of the hotel, and therefore 
cannot tell you how to cook fresh 
sardines, but the galley of the fishing 
boats is on the open deck, with 
nothing but the sky overhead, and 
there an observant person may see 
how the little fish are treated by 
those who catch them. : 

The jetty at Concarneau is made 
of very solid granite, and along the 
edges runs an iron rail, for the double 
purpose of keeping you from falling 
over into the harbour, and of allowing 
you to rest your arms on the round 
metal rod and meditate, or else gaze 
with a dreamy delight at the nets 
hung to dry from the mastheads of 
the fishing-boats. 

[ am betraying no confidence, nor 
giving away any trade secrets, when 
I state that the sardine is not har- 


pooned like the whale. Different 
fishes, different methods of catching. 
Neither is it caught with anything so 
coarse as those brown nets you see 
hanging up, or spread out over the 
shingle, at Brighton, or Hastings, or 
any other of our own fishing ports 
that I know of. A sardine net is of 
exceedingly fine mesh; its threads 
are delicate as the spinning of a 
spider, and these nets, almost in- 
visible when they are made, are 
rendered quite so by being dyed a 
very delicate blue ; the exact blue of 
the deep, clear sea. When they are 
hung up from the mast-head, they 
resemble fairy nets, and you are 
hardly sure whether they are there 
ornot. Youseejust a bluish shim- 
mer, like hovering vapour, in folds 
of the daintiest gossamer. 


“More subtle web Arachne cannot 
spin ; 

Nor those fine threads which oft we 
woven see 

Of scorched dew, do not in the air 
more lightly flee.” 


It rather shocks one to hear a big, 
burly fisherman swear, or to see him 
rolling drunk towards his boat, for 
one would think that dealing, as he 
does, with anything so fragile as a 
sardine net, he would himself become 
rather effeminate, which somehow or 
other is not the case. 

As you gaze at these loops and 
festoons of swaying azure nothingness 
you may dream, if you please, of a 
nice girl of talent, who once made 


_Concarneau her home. She gave to it 


the literary flavour it possesses. 
Blanche Willis Howard was her name, 
whose first book, ‘‘ One Summer,” 
written when she was very young, 
captured the fickle fancy of the public, 
and for one summer she was much 
talked about in the United States, 
and possibly in England as_ well. 
She came over to Europe, and the 
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glamour of the old world environed 
her, as it does all poetically-minded 
persons who come from the western 
land. It was as if she had become 
entangled with one of those silken 
nets, almost invisible when taken in 
detail, but in bulk proving strong 
enough to hold. I believe she never 
went back to live in the States again. 
She resided for long at Stuttgart, and, 
I think, died there. ‘‘ One Summer ” 
was as thin and as pretty a filament as 
a Concarneau net, and like the net 
lasted but a season. Her chief work 
was “‘ Guenn,”’ written in Concarneau 
at the Hotel des Voyageurs, and the 
“ Plouvenec’”’ of the book is Con- 
carneau, and ‘‘ Nevin ”’ is that well- 
known artists’ resort, Pont-Aven. 
This novel, published in England by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., 
las long been out of print, and I think 


BALCONY, CHINON, 


these publishers might do worse than 
to issue it in sixpenny form, for it is 
much superior to the average work of 
fiction at a tanner. 

Those who have read this novel, 
with its tragic ending, thay remember 
that Guenn, consumed by hopeless 
love for the handsome artist, gets 
into the row-boat which she handles 
so well with a single oar over the 
stern, and propels herself thus out of 
the harbour into the Bay of Biscay, 
and into oblivion. A picture repre- 
senting the graceful Guenn working 
the oar at the stern of the boat, was 
shown in the Paris Salon some years 
ago, and reproductions of this picture 
are very popular in France. I don’t 
know whether it will make any differ- 
ence to the sentimental reader to 
be told that the hero of the novel is 
an elderly, successful painter in Paris, 
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GALLERY IN THE COURTYARD OF THE HOTEL DE FRANCE. 


and that Guenn herself, so far from 
doing any such foolish thing as row 
out in a small boat into the storm, 
keeps a buvette in one of the back 
streets in Concarneau, at the door of 
which I had the pleasure of photo- 
graphing her. She is quite proud of 
having been the heroine of a novel, 
and, although growing stout, she is 
still a comely woman, with too much 
good sense to drown herself for the 
sake of any artist who ever spoiled 
canvas. 

Iset out to tell you how the fisher- 
men cook their dinner, and here I 
am instead maundering away about 
books and heroines and that sort of 
thing, which have nothing to do with 
the much more important question of 
how we shal! feed ourselves. Leaning, 
then, on the iron rail, you may see all 
that happens aboard the fishing boat 
underneath, for its deck will be twenty 
feet below you if the tide is out. There 


are four men and a boy on this boat, 
and they are hungry. Two of the men 
run a slim pole under the handle of 
the big iron pot, and this pole they 
they proceed, sailor fashion, to tie 
up against the mast, one end at the 
rear mast, and the other at the fore- 
mast, so that the suspended pot hangs 
about two feet from the deck. Into 
this pot one of them pours a quantity 
of water, while the other pushes 
beneath it an iron pail containing 
wood that is partly burnt, and upon 
this wood he puts a few shavings and 
light sticks, strikes a match, and sets 
the fire going under the pot. They are 
very economical about this fire, and 
the moment the pot is boiling they 
will dash pails of salt water upon it, 
putting it out at once, so that no 
fuel is wasted. The salt water dries 
away before the next meal. As tl 

water begins to simmer, one of the 
cooks opens an oblong paste-boar«d 
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SQUARE AND FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF HOTEL DE FRANCE, CHINON. 


package containing these little farin- 
aceous particles which swell up when 


you put them in soup, and a whole 
packet-full he empties into the pot. 
Then he takes chunks of butter, and 
adds quite a number of them, for 
butter is rather cheap ‘in Brittany, 
although its price increases as it 
approaches London. With a stick 
the other keeps stirring the contents 
of the pot until it begins to boil, then 
cook number one brings out a pan of 
sardines that have had the heads 
taken off, and with the head comes 
away the interior of the little fish. A 
great pan full of these sardines he 
slides into the boiling cauldron, and 
at this point the other takes a pail of 
water and drenches out the fire. 
The other two men, and the boy, 
have been very busy while all this has 
been going on. Each one went to 
different corner of the boat, 
ndg brought out a big yellow 


bowl and a huge loaf, which, when 
it was baked, was about the size 
of an automobile wheel. With a 
big knife each slices the bread very 
thin, and puts the slices in the yellow 
bowl, layer after layer, until the 
bowl is full; not only full, but 
packed down. Then he lays away the 
bread on its secret shelf again, and 
places the bowl down on the deck, 
near the bubbling pot. The two who 
have been engaged with the cauldron 
now turn over the job of stirring to 
the other two, and depart for their 
yellow bowls, and the slicing of the 
bread. When all five bowls are in a 
row, the chief cook, with a huge 
ladle, dips out the broth, and pours 
it over the bread first in one bowl, 
then another, and another, and an- 
other, and the last. It’s amazing how 
much of this aromatic soup the 
bread soaks up, and at last the silvery 
sardines become visible at the bottom 
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THE EXCELLENT CHEF 


of the pot. These are very deftly 
taken out, and arranged with mathe- 
matical precision along the tops of 
the bowls, each man getting his exact 
share. Then each, with an iron spoon, 
sets to and dines. If you see and 
smell this meal late in the afternoon, 
you will unconsciously take out your 
watch to learn how soon the gong at 
your hotel will ring. 

Another place where you can get 
something good to eat is Chinon, 
in Touraine. The Hotel de France 
there deserves a gold medal. Its chef 
is a nobleman of distinction who 
thoroughly understands what to do 
with the cooking apparatus, and the 
dishes he produces cause one to leave 
Chinon with deep regret. The Hotel 
de France, like the Hotel des 
Voyageurs, looks out upon a public 
square, Which contains a grove of 
trees with a fountain in the centre. 
Chinon itself is about as fair a town 











HOTEL DE FRANCE, CHINON 


as could be imagined. It is situated 
on the slope of a hill, facing full 
south, and should be, I imagine, 
rather a pleasant place in which to 
spend a winter. Seen from the op- 
posite bank of the River Vienne, there 
is first this clear and rapid stream, 
then an esplanade carrying an avenue 
of trees, running the whole length of 
the town. Beyond the trees the pic- 
turesque roofs rise up and up until 
they reach the base of the three 
great castles that crown the hill, 
which have been called *‘the French 
Windsor of the Plantagenet kings.” 

Chinon has erected a very striking 
statue to Efficiency, and I advise the 
female suffragettes of Great Britain 
to secure a replica of this monu- 
ment and erect it in front of the Par- 
liament buildings. No mere man 
would dare refuse votes to women after 
a glance at this artistic triump), 
for it places man where he should 
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STATUE OF RABELAIS, CHINON.- 


be, under the. hoofs of a woman’s 
It is the liveliest bit of bronze 
lever saw, and my wonder is that it 
loesn’t jump clear across the square 
nd into the river, which it faces. 
This Get-up-and-dust representation 
{ the strenuous life was commis- 
sioned in honour of Joan d*Arc, whose 
real name was Joanneta ‘* When it 
was Darc”’ as that trenchant writer, 
Guy Thorne, would say. The French 
Government, in ennobling the girl, 
rather knocked her name to pieces. 
They took “‘ neta ”’ from her Christian 
appellation, decapitalised the ‘“‘D”’ in 
her last name, threw in an apostrophe, 
capitalised the “A,” and immedi- 
ately afterwards, Joan belonged to 
the aristocracy. The late Mr. Shake- 
speare need not say “ What’s in a 
name?” after that, and yet the 
British, whom she trounced so 


horse, 


soundly, would not allow that capable 
woman to vote if she 


were with us 


to-day. It is rather a pity that Joan 
is not still to the fore, and married to 
President Roosevelt, who, I see by 
the papers, walks his thirty miles each 
afternoon, rain or shine, at the age of 
forty-nine. No wonder Dr. Ostler 
speedily left the country of which 
Roosevelt was the President, when he 
was alleged to have said a man is 
too old at forty. 

History acclaims Joan as_ the 
Saviour of France, but every day of 
the year women save France. The 
conduct of affairs there is largely in 
the hands of women, and exceedingly 
well they accomplish whatever they 
set out todo. As the elegant Henry 
James says: “ There is, in fact, no 
branch of human activity in which one 
is not liable in France to find a 
woman engaged,” and he adds with 
that tremor of fear characteristic of 
the confirmed old bachelor, ‘‘ They 
are very formidable.” 
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EMPTY MARKET PLACE, CHINON, 


This reminds me that when I 
mention Chinon and Joan, it was 
about a little woman of the present 
day, aged, she told me, eleven years 
and a half, that I set out to write. 
A map of the environs of Chinon 
pretended that a public road ran 
along both sides of the picturesque 
River Vienne, so I determined to 
take the southern thoroughfare and 
walk down as far, perhaps, as the 
Loire, then cross, and take the north- 
ern road back to Chinon, enjoying 
a continuous view of the river both 
going and returning. _ 

I crossed the one handsome stone 
bridge which Chinon possesses, and 
started on my tramp. Alas, for the 
misleadingness of maps. This chart 
did not inform me that between the 
road and the river ran a continuous 
line of trees and bushes, so that never 
once did I get a glimpse of the stream. 
It was a lonely highway with farm- 


houses very far apart, There seemed 
to be no one tramping it that day 
but myself, and I could not learn 
whether or not this strip of forest 
continued all the way. I called at one 
or two of the farmhouses, but there 
was nobody about ; men, women and 
children were doubtless all at work 
in the fields ; I, the only Idler in the 
district. The further I walked, the 
more reluctant I became to ‘turn 


round and retrace my steps along this 


unpicturesque thoroughfare. At last 
I approached a little girl standing by 
the roadside industriously knitting a 
stocking. Her chief occupation, how- 
ever, was the attending to five or 
six cows that were grazing by the 
wayside, here, as in most parts of 
Touraine, without fence or wall. The 
girl was accompanied by a savage 
hound that resembled a wolf, and 
acted like one. He expressed an 
exuberant desire to chew me up, and 
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undoubtedly would have done so had 
it not been that the little girl cuffed 
him soundly, first on one side of the 
head, then on the other, and under 
her hand the big dog cringed, but he 
glared maliciously at me, and snarled : 
* You wait till I meet you alone, and 
then you'll see!” 

“TI won’t let him hurt you,” re- 
assured the girl, giving him another 
whack to make full measure. 

‘““ What is the distance,” I asked, 
“to a public ferry, where I can 
cross the river?” 

She replied that there wasn’t any 
public ferry, so far as she knew, until 
| reached the Loire. 

**’'Aren’t there any boats along the 
river ?”’ I asked. 

** Yes,’ she said, her father owned a 
boat that was concealed from our 
view by the bushes. 

“Very well,” I proposed, “if you 
will go and get your father, I'll pay 
him for taking me across, and I'll 


give you a whole penny for yourself.” 

This seemed to impress her as an 
attractive financial arrangement, for 
she gave the dog some confidential 


instructions, and then trotted off 
towards the house, which I knew to 
be empty. 

“T say, you'd better take this dog 
along with you, and -I’ll watch the 
cows,” but she replied quite seriously 
that she had told the dog to leave 
me alone, and he would do so, which 
statement turned out to be correct, 
although the brute kept one eye on 
me, and one on the cows, and every 
time I looked at him, he snarled. 

Michael, Lord of Montaigne, writes : 

We are better in the companie of 

knowne dogge than in a man’s 
ocietie whose speech is unknowne 
o us.” This may be true, but at 
that moment I would have preferred 
the “‘man’s societie” even if he 
spoke Choctaw. 

The little girl came back speedily, 


dangling a big key at the end of a 
string, but she was alone. 

** Where is your father ? ” 

** He is working out in the fields,” 
she replied. “I'll take you across.” 

“How old are you?” 

She was eleven years and a demi, 
she said, and giving further instruc- 
tions to the dog, which under stress of 
emotion he disobeyed later on, she 
broke through the thicket telling me 
to follow her. We came to the sandy 
edge of the river, and there, chained 
to a tree, was a flat-bottomed boat, 
a trifle smaller than the Lusitania, 
with high peaked ends; a huge, 
clumsy scow of appalling weight. 

‘““Great heavens, girl!” I cried, 
‘** You and I can never get that across 
the river. The first thing we know 
we'll be down in the Loire, and the 
next thing, we’ll be adrift in the Bay 
of Biscay.” 

In the centre I could see the river 
was running like a mill race. The little 
tot never smiled all the time I was 
with her. She evidently looked on 
this world as no place for levity. In 
silence she turned the key in the pad- 
lock, then drew the clanking chain 
aboard, caught hold of the landward 
prow, and asked me to step in, which 
in fear and trembling I did. The 
boat was equipped with one long pole, 
another short one, and a very primitive 
paddle fashioned by nailing a piece 
of board to the end of a short stick. 
The girl commanded me to get to 
the further end of the boat, and when 
I had done so, she pushed on the 
landward prow, set us adrift, sprang 
in very expertly, and, seizing the 
smaller pole, began punting the ele- 
phantine craft up the river. §I took 
the paddle, and endeavoured .to help 
her, but apparently my oarsmanship 
was not to her taste, for she asked 
me to cease my efforts. There was a 
current rynning up-stream near the 
shore, and she took advantage of that 
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with great skill, digging her pole in 
the sand, and running along the 
bottom of the boat, as men do when 
they are poling a canal barge. She 
kept a keen outlook for the psycho- 
logical moment, and when it came, 
with a deft twist of the pole, she shot 
the prow of this old ark angleways 
into the mill-race, gave it a final and 
powerful prog ahead, then flung her 
pole to the bottom of the boat, seized 
the paddle, and, with a skill that was 
almost uncanny, kept the prow up- 
stream, so that the current ripped 
along the smooth side of the boat, 
and we went flying across the river 
as if equipped with turbine engines. 
She ran us on to a sand-bank directly 
opposite the similar sand-bank we 
had left, and she “held the nozzle 
agin the bank till the last galoot was 
ashore,” which was myself. Then she 
hopped out and extended her hand 
for the penny. 

“Well,” said I, “You're the 
cleverest little girl I’ve met in a year, 
but don’t you think a halfpenny 
would be enough for this job?” 

“Yes,” she said, she thought it 
would, adding honestly that that was 
the right fare, but she could not 
repress a little serious sigh of disap- 
pointment. I happened to have one 
shilling and a penny in coppers upon 
me, and these are over-weight when 
a man is tramping, so one after an- 
other I dropped the coins into her 
outstretched hand. As this accumu- 
lation went on, she looked up at me 
in grave alarm, wondering, doubtless, 
what sort of a lunatic she had en- 
countered. Everything is comparative 
and the money that she held in her 
two hands far outweighed in her 
estimation all of Rockefeller’s mil- 
lions. That unfortunate man doesn’t 
realise what wealth is as compared 


with this little girl of eleven and « 
demi. A slow flush overspread he: 
face. 

“Is this all for me?” 

“Yes, all for you.” 

She dropped her riches on the firm 
sand, knelt down, took my hand, and 
raised it to her lips. I had read of this 
sort of thing in novels, but never saw 
it in real life before. She was a tre- 
mendously serious little body. 

We were startled by a wild yell 
from the other side of the river, and 
looking round I saw the wolf perched 
on a sandy cliff thirty feet above the 
water. He launched himself into the 
air, and came splash into the river, 
fighting his way across with far less 
skill than she had used, being carried 
down and down in his attempt 
to come directly across. The dog 
was distrustful of the tableau he 
saw across the river, and doubtless 
thought his ward was begging for 
mercy. 

“You'd better go,” said the little 
girl, “‘ he doesn’t like you.” 

‘ But you do ? ” I questioned. 

“Yes, J do,” said she, with great 
solemnity. 

“* Then it doesn’t matter about the 
dog. Good-bye.” 

Looking back, I saw him crawl 
dripping up to her, and she cuffed 
him for his affectionate disobedience, 
but allowed him to get into the boat 
with her. 


she asked. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Raffles 
Davison, Hon. A.RJI.B.A., we are per- 
mitted to use the full-page picture of 
Josselin with the half-page drawing of the 


Courtyard. These pictures appeared in 
the Royal Academy, and will be included 
in the exhibition of Mr. Davison’s Pen 
and Ink Sketches of Brittany and Holland 
at the Modern Gallery, New Bond Street, 
from November 29 to December 12. 
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THE MINUTE A TORCH WAS LIGHTED, BANG GOES THE GUN, AND OVER GOES THE RUSSIAN! 





